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John  R.  Todd :  A  Memoir 


In  the  fall  of  1944  Web  Todd  asked  me  to  do  some 
writing  for  him.  He  wanted  me  to  meet  his  father. 
I  went  over  one  day  to  the  Barclay  and  John  R.  him- 
self let  me  in. 

"Hm,"  he  said,  looking  me  over.  "So  you're  the 
writer.  I'm  a  better  writer  than  you." 

"How's  that?"  I  asked.  "I  thought  you  were  a 
builder." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied.  "I'm  a  better 
writer  because  I'm  a  better  salesman." 

After  several  hours  of  talking— most  of  it  mine— 
during  which  he  drew  me  out  and  wrapped  me 
around  myself,  I  had  a  better  understanding  of  what 
he  meant.  He  made  me  sell— and  sell  plenty— in 
order  to  prove  that  I  was  the  right  man  to  do  the 
job. 

Selling,  like  so  many  other  things,  came  naturally 
to  John  R.  Todd.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
ever  met  who  so  clearly  and  consistently  used  his 
extra  knowledge  of  human  beings  to  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  given  situation.  The  knack  of  using  the 
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knowledge  was  born  with  him,  but  the  knowledge 
itself  he  gained  the  hard  way,  for  as  a  boy  and  as 
a  young  man  he  had  none  of  the  extra  advantages 
which  wealth,  social  position  or  geography  offer. 
Tall,  spare  and  erect  when  I  met  him,  he  had  power- 
ful eyes  and  a  strong  mouth;  his  most  expressive 
hands  he  used  constantly  as  an  extension  of  his 
verbal  personality.  Although  John  R.  did  not  talk 
much,  you  had  the  sense  when  you  were  with  him 
that  he  said  a  great  deal.  Possibly  this  was  because 
his  personality  was  always  with  you;  you  felt  the 
enormous  character  of  the  man  as  much  when  he 
was  silent,  listening  to  the  discussion,  as  you  did 
when  he  was  actively  a  part  of  it. 

John  R.  was  not  only  interested  in  selling.  He  was 
interested  in  everything.  He  had  an  immense  ca- 
pacity for  going  to  the  heart  of  any  matter  that 
arose:  by  wide  reading,  by  broad  conversations  and 
by  listening.  He  was  blessed  with  the  rare  ability  to 
assimilate  fast  what  he  could  draw  from  other  men's 
minds.  Originally  trained  as  a  lawyer,  he  became 
by  force  of  circumstance  a  first-class  engineer, 
builder  and  promoter.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
earned  his  living  and  became  a  leader  in  his  several 
communities.  But  what  he  did  during  working  hours 
was  by  no  means  half  the  story.  His  wide  and 
eclectic  taste  made  him  an  authority  on  certain 
kinds  of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Once  he  wrote  a 
book  on  camellias  simply  because  he  became  in- 
terested in  collecting  them.  His  taste  also  included 
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the  delight  of  picking  up  rare  pieces  of  old  English 
and  early  American  furniture,  prints,  antique  silver, 
clocks  with  fancy  chimes,  fireplace  sets  and  hand- 
somely bound  books.  He  was  also  exceedingly  fond 
of  music.  An  early  passion  that  never  left  him  was 
for  travelling  all  over  the  earth.  Up  to  1928  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  National  Horse  Show;  it  was  just  an- 
other hobby  with  him  and  he  once  explained  that  he 
did  it  simply  to  see  "if  I  could  clean  up." 

All  his  interests  reflect  the  strongest  theme  of  his 
life  ( and  of  his  book,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
editing ) :  living  a  life  instead  of  earning  a  living. 
I  do  not  have  to  labor  that  point  here,  for  John  R. 
has  himself  done  a  far  better  job  of  it  in  the  pages  to 
follow  than  I  could  do.  In  his  deep  conviction  that 
the  life  of  man  is  more  than  simply  a  never-ending 
routine  devotion  to  practical  chores  he  was  unique 
among  his  generation.  The  virtue  of  toil  has  been 
amply  preached,  and  while  John  R.  Todd  believed 
in  hard  work  his  conception  of  it  signally  differed 
from  the  conception  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  work  was  always  suffused  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
light; and  as  a  consequence  the  rewards  of  his  work 
were  never  an  end  in  themselves.  They  were  mean- 
ingful to  him  only  for  the  enjoyment,  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  horizon,  the  essential  development  of  the 
human  spirit  they  would  bring. 

It  was  rather  surprising,  in  view  of  John  R.  Todd's 
origins,  that  his  personality  developed  along  the 
lines  it  did.  He  was  born  in  a  very  primitive  Wiscon- 
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sin  village,  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  descended  from  the  Todds  who  settled  the 
colony  at  New  Haven.  When  but  a  year  old,  John  R. 
was  transported  into  Minnesota,  where  his  father  fol- 
lowed a  call.  Until  he  was  fifteen  he  passed  his  time 
on  a  frontier  that  had  not  yet  been  declared  to  have 
vanished.  Indians  were  there,  and  the  wide  sweep 
of  the  prairie,  and  the  baking  summers  and  freezing 
winters;  and  the  confused  bustle  of  a  growing 
country  that  gave  him,  while  only  a  boy,  the  sense  of 
America  being,  in  M  acLeish's  phrase,  "a  tough  land 
under  the  corn."  In  1882  he  had  more  of  the  training 
that  binds  a  man  to  his  roots.  His  father  accepted  a 
post  in  the  little  town  of  Altamont,  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Kansas,  where  the  prairie  flattened  out  to 
the  horizon  and  the  buffalo-grass  land  had  not  yet 
been  entirely  squared  off  into  the  modern  sections 
of  tilled  field.  Cow  men  up  from  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory  hustled  the  herds  and  brought  a 
touch  of  the  unsettled  wilderness  into  his  town. 
Quite  possibly  the  feeling  of  spaciousness  they 
brought  with  them,  the  sense  of  his  rich  and  fertile 
land,  was  just  as  important  to  John  R.  as  the  simple 
but  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion he  acquired  in  a  one-room  rural  school. 

At  seventeen  the  pattern  of  his  life  had  not  yet 
developed.  With  his  brother  David  he  went  to  a 
small  sectarian  college,  named  Park,  a  few  miles 


up  the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City.  It  is  likely 
that  he  still  thought  then  he  might  follow  his  father's 
wishes  and  enter  the  Church;  or  maybe  he  was  rest- 
less and  felt  that  a  man  could  rise  with  the  country 
just  as  well  by  going  into  business.  In  due  course  it 
was  not  the  West  but  the  East  that  called  him.  He 
felt  that  he  would  gain  more  from  one  of  the  older, 
more  established  seats  of  learning  and  went  to 
Princeton. 

He  tells  about  that  move  himself.  What  is  inter- 
esting here  is  his  motivation.  He  must,  at  eighteen, 
have  had  at  least  a  vision,  however  incomplete,  of 
what  he  expected  to  do  in  the  world.  He  must  have 
felt  a  sense,  however  inchoate,  of  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration he  needed  to  accomplish  his  ideal.  It  did  not 
take  John  R.  long  to  determine  that  Park  College 
was  not  the  place  for  him. 

Princeton  was  hard  work  at  first,  for  neither  John 
R.  nor  his  brother  had  very  much  money.  But  they 
got  through  by  working  at  various  tasks,  some  of 
which  paid  them  well.  Already  John  R.  was  earning 
a  living,  and  what  Princeton  offered  him  was  letting 
him  live  a  life.  He  must  have  drunk  deep  in  that 
pleasant  place  where  learning  and  knowledge  walk 
so  easily  over  the  green  campus.  It  must  have  been 
a  joy  to  him,  in  his  little  room  in  old  South  Edwards, 
reading  on  the  cold  nights;  browsing  in  Chancellor 
Green,  treading  the  footworn,  hollowed  steps  in 
Nassau  Hall.  And  in  the  spring,  he  undoubtedly 
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walked  with  a  book  through  the  verdant  country 
down  to  the  Canal,  as  so  many  Princeton  men  have 
done  before  and  since. 

After  graduation  he  went  home  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years  to  see  his  family,  then  living  in  Iowa. 
He  was  at  loose  ends,  undecided  whether  to  plunge 
immediately  into  the  exciting  business  world  of 
the  late  80's  or  to  do  something  else.  He  had  heard 
about  a  job  of  teaching  that  needed  to  be  done  in 
the  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  Syria.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  pondering,  he  decided  to  accept  the  for- 
eign post,  even  though  most  of  his  advisers  warned 
him  not  to  lose  two  years. 

For  John  R.  those  years  were  never  a  loss.  They 
showed  him  the  world  and  opened  his  eyes  so  well 
that  he  never  suffered  from  the  constriction  of  rou- 
tine tasks.  They  marked  the  start  of  his  travelling, 
a  custom  he  indulged  in  whenever  he  could  there- 
after. Travelling  always  brought  him  more  than  re- 
laxation and  a  coat  of  tan;  it  brought  him  a  fresh 
viewpoint  and  an  open  mind.  He  thought  a  lot  about 
preconceptions,  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and 
he  knew  that  humankind  was  easy  prey  to  them.  It 
would  seem  that  his  Beirut  experience  taught  him, 
at  an  age  earlier  than  most  men,  just  the  way  to  dis- 
pel the  false  conclusions  of  habit. 

After  Beirut  came  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  his 
life,  the  period  of  preparation.  Once  back  in  New 
York  he  began  to  work  hard  on  the  business  of  earn- 
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ing  a  living.  He  found  a  job  in  a  law  office,  went  to 
law  school  at  night,  found  time  to  take  his  master's 
degree  from  Princeton,  and  also  managed  to  tutor. 
It  was  a  full  schedule  for  him  and  an  engrossing  one. 
In  1894  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  the  next 
year  he  formed  an  important  partnership  with  an 
old  Princeton  classmate,  Henry  Clay  Irons.  They 
were  going  to  practice  law,  but  as  it  turned  out, 
chance  or  destiny  had  other  plans  for  them. 

Irons  had  been  representing  some  builders  who 
were  trying  to  put  up  an  eight-story  apartment 
house  on  a  shoe-string.  Suddenly  he  found  himself 
involved  as  a  principal,  buried  under  the  notes  and 
obligations  of  the  others.  His  new  partner,  John  R., 
put  in  several  thousand  dollars.  The  fledgling  law 
firm  acquired  instead  of  clients  a  half -finished  struc- 
ture. Soon  they  completed  it,  later  rented  and  finally 
sold  it.  Thus  began  a  twenty-year  affair  that  never 
permitted  them  to  draw  a  brief  or  try  a  case  in  court. 
It  was  simply  one  building  after  another. 

Many  of  them  were  the  well-built  but  anonymous 
apartment  houses  of  New  York's  West  Side,  and 
quite  a  few  of  them  became  famous  additions  to  the 
New  York  skyline.  Often  the  going  was  tough,  for 
the  early  capital  of  Irons  &  Todd  was  frequently 
no  more  than  the  integrity  and  drive  of  the  part- 
ners. By  this  time  John  R.  knew  something  about 
selling— in  his  book  he  has  a  lot  to  say  about  it.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  they  didn't  even  have  a  nickel 
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for  their  usual  luncheon— a  bottle  of  sarsparilla  and 
free  lunch  at  a  downtown  saloon— and  they  scraped 
their  pockets.  John  R.  found  a  penny. 

"That  won't  do  us  any  good,"  he  said.  "Here  goes 
—for  luck!"  And  he  tossed  the  penny  as  far  down 
Nassau  Street  as  he  could. 

John  R.  and  Harry  Irons  went  into  conference. 
They  recalled  a  Princeton  classmate  with  an  office 
nearby.  They  visited  him  and  after  some  discussion 
emerged  smiling,  with  a  thirty-five  dollar  loan  in 
their  pockets.  The  story  has  a  sequel,  for  the  lender 
was  in  elevators— Otis  elevators— and  a  long  and 
profitable  connection  began  that  day  between  his 
company  and  the  young  builders. 

The  apartment  houses  went  up  steadily;  some  on 
five  lots  on  113th  Street,  others  all  through  the  resi- 
dential reaches  of  the  city.  The  work  was  hard  and 
hours  were  long.  But  when  a  job  was  finished  the 
partnership  sold  out  fast  and  usually  made  quite  a 
lot  of  money.  About  this  time— in  the  late  '90s  John 
R.  began  his  travels.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  New  York 
after  Beirut  he  had  begun  to  collect  steamship 
folders.  One  day,  after  a  particularly  grueling  job, 
he  told  Irons:  "Harry,  next  Tuesday  I'm  starting  for 
Florida." 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone?"  asked  Irons,  aghast. 

"Three  weeks." 

There  was  nothing  Irons  could  do  about  it.  But 
when  John  R.  came  back  three  weeks  later,  looking 
fresh  and  happy,  Irons  made  an  announcement. 
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"John,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  away  on  a  trip." 

"Where?" 

"New  Orleans." 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone?" 

"Four  weeks." 

Irons  had  caught  on  fast  to  John  R.'s  battery-re- 
charging scheme. 

In  his  early  diaries  John  R.  kept  some  interesting 
records  of  those  days.  On  July  16, 1895,  shortly  after 
the  partnership  was  formed,  he  married  Miss  Alice 
Peck  Bray  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  He  had  met  Miss 
Bray  in  Syria.  Together  the  young  couple  had  ex- 
plored the  country  around  Beirut.  In  the  fall  of  1896 
they  went  to  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  and  through 
Iowa,  visiting  relatives.  That  Florida  trip  came  a 
year  later  and  their  infant  daughter,  Frances,  went 
along.  "In  December,"  the  diary  reads,  "sailed  for 
Savannah  on  the  Ocean  SS  City  of  Birmingham.  A 
few  days  at  the  De  Soto  Hotel  and  then  by  rail  to 
Jacksonville  . . .  and  on  to  St.  Augustine  . . .  Weather 
perfect  on  trip  down.  Frances  on  deck  in  carriage 
most  of  time.  Returned  by  same  route.  Trifle  rough." 
The  next  year  Bermuda  was  the  destination  and  in 
1901  Nassau.  The  usual  scheme  was  vacations  in  the 
summer  with  the  two  children,  Frances  and  Web- 
ster, who  was  born  in  1899,  and  southern  trips  in  the 
winter.  In  1905  the  first  of  the  European  trips  began. 

To  John  R.  his  home  surroundings  were  packed 
with  meaning.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  he 
lived  in  an  apartment  on  West  Ninety-first  Street. 
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Later  he  located  at  312  Manhattan  Avenue,  between 
113th  and  114th  Streets,  in  a  thirteen-room  apart- 
ment on  the  fourth  floor.  In  1901,  after  the  partners 
sold  the  building,  they  both  moved  to  New  Jersey, 
Irons  to  Plainfield  and  John  R.  to  Summit.  From 
that  time  forward  Summit  was  his  home,  although 
he  maintained  others  elsewhere,  including  an  apart- 
ment in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
resident  of  Easthampton,  New  York.  The  com- 
pletion and  furnishing  of  his  homes  were  a  delight 
to  him  and  a  satisfaction  to  his  far-ranging  taste.  He 
enjoyed  assembling  fine  pieces  and  he  was  wonder- 
fully shrewd  in  detecting  chicanery.  Once,  in  New 
Orleans,  he  wanted  to  buy  some  prints  which  the 
clerk  said  were  originals.  John  R.  insisted  on  having 
the  frames  knocked  off,  but  then  the  manager  of  the 
store  was  hastily  summoned.  He  assured  John  R. 
that  the  clerk  was  in  error.  The  prints,  he  said,  were 
nothing  but  copies,  and  were  intended  to  be  sold  as 
copies. 

The  firm  of  Irons  &  Todd  prospered.  The  joint 
bank  account  of  the  partners,  which  they  main- 
tained for  many  years,  grew  nicely  as  they  branched 
out  into  business  buildings  as  well  as  apartment 
houses.  Their  knowledge  of  the  law,  familiarity  with 
building  codes,  for  example,  gave  them  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  contractors  with  whom  they 
dealt,  few  of  whom  were  so  well  equipped.  Both 
men  possessed  the  kind  of  character  which  old  J.  P. 
Morgan  once  said  was  so  necessary  in  business  deal- 
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ings.  It  was  this  character  that  made  possible  much 
of  the  early  financing  of  the  firm. 

In  1912,  John  R.  began  doing  business  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  company  had  acquired  a  plot  of 
ground  on  Park  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  but 
instead  of  erecting  a  building  on  it  and  selling  it,  the 
partners  looked  around  first  for  a  client.  John  R. 
persuaded  a  group  of  leading  architects  that  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  offices  in 
the  same  building.  The  idea  worked  out  well;  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  years  later,  when 
he  was  manager  of  Rockefeller  Center,  John  R. 
adopted  the  same  policy  of  rounding  up  allied  enter- 
prises as  tenants.  In  the  next  few  years,  the  Archi- 
tects Building  was  followed  by  other  jobs  done  on 
contract:  the  American  Woolen  Building,  Brooks 
Brothers,  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  and  the  Equitable 
Trust. 

Irons  &  Todd  was  dissolved  in  1919.  The  last  job 
of  the  partners  was  the  $12,000,000  Cunard  Build- 
ing, one  of  the  distinguished  pieces  of  the  builders' 
art  in  New  York.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  what  John  R. 
liked  in  buildings,  great  vaults  and  splendid  domes 
and  big  stretches  of  murals.  In  a  practical  way  he 
knew  what  sold  a  building:  an  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  masses  and  an  integration  of  space  that  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  stimulating  to  the  mind. 
More  personally,  he  loved  building,  for  he  believed 
it  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  civilization 
and  one  of  the  most  satisfying  tasks  a  man  could  set 
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himself  to  do.  He  tells  of  the  scroll  that  was  put  into 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Cunard  Building,  and  I  shall 
not  spoil  that  story  here.  It  perfectly  expresses  John 
R.'s  philosophy  of  building. 

Always  during  this  period  of  intensive  building 
John  R.  demonstrated  his  philosophy  of  living  a  life 
as  well  as  earning  a  living.  The  diary  is  full  of  the 
warm  personal  notations  that  meant  so  much  to  him. 
The  frequent  trips,  the  people  he  met  and  enter- 
tained, the  horses  which  soon  gave  way  to  a  succes- 
sion of  primitive  automobiles,  his  children  and  their 
growing  up— all  pass  in  review.  In  1904  Frances  be- 
gan golf  and  acquired  a  bicycle  and  she  and  Web- 
ster had  "their  house  in  the  trees."  In  1906  John  R. 
traded  his  original  team,  Kingmond  and  Raymond, 
for  an  old  White  steamer  and  that  in  turn  for  a  new 
two-cylinder  five-passenger  Reo.  1908  was  the  year 
Webster  began  school  at  Short  Hills,  and  John  R., 
after  a  solitary  trip  to  London,  brought  home  to  his 
son  a  Mother  Carey's  chicken  he  had  caught  in  a 
midocean  storm.  In  1911  there  was  another  trip  to 
Beirut  to  visit  the  Grahams,  and  "a  grand  picnic 
on  the  sands.  ..."  That  same  year  John  R.  brought 
back  a  great  Dane,  named  "Ikilliyou"  after  a  wild- 
driving  Italian  chauffeur  the  family  had  encoun- 
tered. In  1913  John  R.  and  Harry  Irons,  on  a  South 
Carolina  visit,  were  each  fined  $50  for  shooting 
without  a  license.  All  these  happenings  and  many 
more  were  the  little  things  that  made  his  life  worth 
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living,  the  marks  of  an  experience  of  life  that  never 
ceased  growing. 

His  mind  was  never  idle.  John  R.  was  a  great 
searcher  for  facts,  even  as  he  was  a  great  listener. 
From  his  constant  delving  into  books  he  came  up 
with  all  sorts  of  information  and  a  broad  range  of 
quotations  with  which  he  liked  to  interlard  his  con- 
versations. He  was,  as  a  consequence,  a  disturbing 
influence  to  all  sluggishness.  He  never  permitted 
his  associates,  his  sub-contractors  or  his  employees 
to  settle  down  into  routine  on  their  jobs.  He  pep- 
pered them  constantly  with  exhortations,  badgered 
them  with  a  kind  of  benevolent  acerbity.  He  was  a 
master  at  the  art  of  kindly  and  productive  insult, 
which  stimulated  those  who  worked  with  him  to 
new  prodigies  of  energetic  thinking.  During  the 
lunches  and  conferences  that  were  virtually  never- 
ending  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  period  he  would 
emphasize  his  criticisms  with  long  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  Emerson,  Shakespeare,  sermons  he  had 
heard  and  little  gleanings  from  books  that  struck  his 
fancy.  He  had  great  candor;  once  he  told  the  con- 
vocation of  a  college  alumni  association  that  unless 
the  college  improved  it  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  At  another  occasion,  while  giving  a  dinner 
for  his  Princeton  Class  of  1889,  of  which  he  was 
president,  he  reproached  the  assembled  guests  for 
believing  that  their  life  was  over,  and  cited  numer- 
ous examples  from  history  of  great  work  done  by 
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men  over  sixty-five.  Even  as  he  loved  to  travel  and 
add  first-hand  observations  to  his  rich  store  of  know- 
ledge, he  exhibited  a  similar  restlessness  in  his 
mental  life.  He  would  never  accept  the  idea  that 
achievement  was  static,  that  having  reached  certain 
position  a  man  could  afford  to  sit  on  his  hunkers  and 
watch  the  show  go  by.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  his 
mind  was  active  and  his  thoughts  clear,  incisive  and 
productive. 

His  note-books  and  jottings  indicated  a  passionate 
drive  for  completeness.  He  could  never  rest  know- 
ing a  little  about  a  subject;  he  had  to  know  as  much 
as  he  could  find  out.  When  he  began  collecting 
camellias  in  the  30s,  his  first  aim  was  to  gather  in- 
formation that  might  be  useful  in  growing  the 
shrubs  on  his  property  near  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina. But  before  he  was  finished  he  had  enlisted  the 
aid  of  researchers,  other  collectors,  botanists  and 
professional  growers  to  complete  a  comprehensive 
monograph.  And  business  associates  all  over  the 
world  were  asked  to  ship  him  rare  specimens.  By 
the  same  token,  his  interest  in  the  lands  around 
Yemassee,  South  Carolina,  where  his  Brewton  Plan- 
tation was  located,  caused  him  to  help  prepare  and 
sponsor  the  publication  of  a  handsome  book  on  the 
history  of  Prince  William's  Parish.  It  is  not  merely 
a  dilettante's  essay;  it  is  a  scholarly  and  authoritative 
contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  For  the  Mon- 
day Night  Club  in  Summit  he  prepared  a  succes- 
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sion  of  papers  covering  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter,  political,  historical  and  aesthetic. 

In  politics,  John  R.  revealed  his  same  drive  toward 
getting  all  the  facts  in  order  to  come  to  the  right 
conclusion.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  closed  mind  so 
often  encountered  in  practitioners  of  politics,  which 
made  them  incapable  of  the  flexibility  needed  to 
elect  candidates.  John  R.  had  thoroughly  practical 
experience,  but  he  went  further  than  that.  In  1928, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Finance 
Committee  in  New  Jersey  and  raised  a  record  sum 
of  $734,000.  The  state  went  Republican  that  year 
by  a  narrow  margin.  He  had  learned  how  conven- 
tions work,  having  been  one  of  those  to  nominate 
Hoover  that  year  and  again  four  years  later.  He 
drove  consistently  to  get  the  Republican  Party  off 
its  unpopular  prohibition  plank;  in  other  words,  he 
wanted  it  to  discard  shibboleths  and  face  the  facts. 
He  was  disturbed  at  the  course  adopted  by  the 
party  after  Roosevelt's  first  election,  and  in  1935 
offered  a  constructive  set  of  ideas.  Had  it  been  fol- 
lowed, the  party  might  not  have  been  so  seriously 
split  and  at  cross  purposes  in  the  year  it  nominated 
Landon. 

John  R.'s  argument  was  that  the  periodic  reor- 
ganization of  state  and  national  committees  did  not 
sufficiently  follow  the  election  returns  to  make  pos- 
sible the  rebuilding  of  a  party  organization  in  the 
period  between  defeats.  "A  new  national  commit- 
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tee,"  he  wrote,  "will  not  be  elected  until  after  the 
nominating  convention  finishes  its  work  in  1936. 
Our  state  committee  runs  with  the  term  of  governor 
and  was  elected  to  serve  until  1937.  These  commit- 
tees do  not  seem  to  know  and  cannot  voice  the 
temper  or  the  necessities  of  the  present  crisis.  We 
saw  their  work  in  1934.  They  did  not  touch  the 
situation.  The  committees  have  become  so  loaded 
with  deadwood  and  with  selfish  persons  that  to  re- 
build them  would  mean  a  fight." 

The  only  way  out,  as  he  saw  it,  was  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  broaden  their  political  base;  to  create, 
if  necessary,  a  new  party  to  bring  in  those  people 
in  the  South  who  for  traditional  reason  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
interpreted  the  situation  correctly;  to  win,  the  party 
needed  support  from  the  Border  States.  A  dozen 
years  later  that  condition  is  being  brought  about. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  what  might  have 
happened  had  the  national  Republican  leaders  taken 
John  R/s  advice  when  he  first  gave  it. 

The  same  liberal  considerations  drove  him  into 
the  Willkie  movement  early  in  1940.  He  wrote  a 
paper  pointing  out  the  reasons  for  Willkie's  nomi- 
nation. It  was  published  by  Westminster  College. 
Its  arguments  were  convincing  and  helped  chart  a 
course  for  the  national  leadership.  John  R.  always 
felt  it  was  too  bad  that  Willkie  surrounded  himself, 
after  becoming  the  candidate,  with  provincial  ad- 
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visers.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he  might  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  occupying  the  White  House. 

After  Irons  &  Todd  was  dissolved,  John  R.  formed 
his  own  company,  Todd,  Robertson,  Todd  Engineer- 
ing Corporation.  Hugh  S.  Robertson  and  Dr.  James 
M.  Todd,  his  brother,  were  the  other  officers.  They 
put  up  a  succession  of  well-known  buildings  in  the 
midtown  part  of  New  York  during  the  20s,  among 
them  the  Postum  Building  (1924-25),  the  Barclay 
Hotel  ( 1925 )  and  the  Graybar  Building  ( 1925-27 ) . 
Webster,  having  been  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1922,  joined  John  R.  in  1923. 

Those  were  busy  days,  with  big  projects  occupy- 
ing John  R.'s  attention  in  all  their  myriad  details.  Yet 
he  never  was  false  to  his  ideas  of  living  a  life.  There 
were  the  trips,  to  Seattle  in  1922,  several  others  to 
the  West  the  next  two  years,  a  European  vacation 
in  1925-1926,  fishing  on  the  Romaine  River  in  the 
summers.  And  John  R.,  who  loved  music  and  was  an 
accomplished  flautist,  still  found  time  to  take  up 
a  new  instrument.  A  1924  entry  in  the  diary  states 
that  he  rented  a  cello  and  took  lessons  from  William 
Fischer. 

The  year  of  1928  was  a  fateful  one.  One  day  John 
R.  had  a  telephone  call  from  some  of  the  business 
associates  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  had  come 
to  him,  as  an  outstanding  builder  and  manager,  for 
advice.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  interested  in  the  colo- 
nial town  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  pride  of  the 
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Tidewater,  a  once  great  capital.  It  had,  through 
the  years,  succumbed  to  the  usual  decadence  that 
affects  so  many  American  towns.  The  fine  old  build- 
ings had  lapsed  into  decay,  the  gardens  were  weed- 
grown,  filling  stations  and  shabby  business  build- 
ings cluttered  the  main  streets.  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
quired someone  with  imagination  to  read  more  than 
blueprints  and  engineering  specifications;  someone 
to  help  him  translate  the  vision  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg into  an  actual  restoration. 

John  R.  and  his  associates  called  in  the  new 
firm  that  Webster  Todd  had  started  with  Joseph 
O.  Brown.  Together  with  the  architects,  Perry, 
Shaw  &  Hepburn,  they  converted  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
dream  into  a  five-year  building  plan.  The  work 
at  Williamsburg  started  that  fall.  John  R.  believes 
that  credit  for  the  job,  completed  in  1934,  belongs 
to  Todd  &  Brown,  the  architects  and  above  all  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  personally,  whose  idea  it  was. 
Nevertheless  John  R.  kept  a  finger  on  Williamsburg 
from  the  time  he  first  heard  of  it.  He  gave  a  constant 
stream  of  advice  to  Todd  &  Brown  and  occupied 
himself  with  many  of  the  details  of  landscaping 
and  planting. 

Todd,  Robertson  and  Todd,  as  he  tells  in  the 
book,  began  to  clear  its  decks  in  the  late  20s.  John 
R.  did  not  believe  that  the  speculative  bull  market 
was  going  to  last  forever.  But  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  live  doing  little.  The  next  year  the  Rocke- 
feller Center  project  came  into  his  purview,  and  for 
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almost  a  decade  it  remained  with  him.  For  John 
R.,  Rockefeller  Center  was  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  a  life  in  business.  It  was  the  biggest  thing 
he  and  his  associates  ever  tackled. 

Although  he  had  had  some  dealings  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  during  the  early  stages  of  Williamsburg, 
he  scarcely  knew  the  man  until  1929.  He  had  been 
a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Thomas  M.  Debevoise,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  chief  legal  adviser,  who  lived  in  Sum- 
mit, and  he  was  also  acquainted  with  Charles  O. 
Heydt,  who  advised  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  real  estate 
matters.  It  was  natural  that  these  men,  when  faced 
with  an  enormous  responsibility  in  recommending 
people  for  Rockefeller  Center,  would  turn  to  John 
R.  His  record  had  been  a  distinguished  one,  his 
buildings  sound  and  popular  and  his  business  repu- 
tation of  the  best.  At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Heydt 
he  went  to  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  during  August,  1929, 
to  talk  things  over  with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Some  background  of  the  development  may  make 
clearer  the  origins  of  a  project  as  large  as  Rockefeller 
Center.  A  proposal  was  current  in  1929  to  locate  a 
new  home  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  R.C.A.  Building. 
The  idea  originated  with  the  late  Otto  Kahn,  chair- 
man of  the  Opera  board  in  1927.  The  trustees 
wanted  to  move,  and  asked  the  late  Benjamin  Wis- 
tar  Morris  to  make  a  survey  for  a  site.  One  under 
consideration  was  owned  by  Mr.  Kahn  himself,  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  but  this  was 
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rejected  as  being  too  far  from  the  center  of  midtown. 
Another  site  proposed  was  the  southernmost  of  three 
blocks  owned  by  Columbia  University  between 
Forty-eighth  and  Fifty-first  Street.  Mr.  Morris  fa- 
vored this  idea  and  suggested  making  a  square  of 
the  property  and  setting  the  new  Opera  house  in 
the  rear  half,  back  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  sur- 
rounded by  stores  and  offices.  This  plan  came  before 
the  Opera  board  and  others  in  May,  1928. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  declined  to  provide  the  square, 
which  he  had  been  asked  to  do  as  a  civic  contribu- 
tion. Yet  he  was  interested  in  the  property  on  other 
terms.  He  formed  a  private  corporation,  which 
signed  a  lease  in  January,  1929,  with  Columbia  for 
the  land.  It  was  to  run  for  twenty-one  years,  with 
the  option  to  renew  for  forty-two  years  more,  at  an 
aggregate  rental  of  $261,000,000.  With  such  an  in- 
volvement at  stake,  Mr.  Rockefeller  demonstrated 
that  he  wanted  to  develop  the  property  along  busi- 
ness lines,  and  would  be  glad  to  provide  a  home  for 
the  Opera  if  it  could  be  done  on  an  economical  basis. 

After  John  R.  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  discussed  the 
business  in  Maine,  a  contract  was  offered  him  and 
his  associates.  It  provided  that  Todd,  Robertson  and 
Todd  and  Todd  &  Brown  would  constitute  a  board 
of  managers  to  run  the  entire  project.  They  were 
to  choose  architects  and  engineers,  to  make  all  the 
necessary  plans,  award  the  contracts,  and  build, 
operate  and  manage  the  various  units  as  they  came 
to  completion.  Never  before  had  such  a  sweeping 
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grant  of  authority  been  given  by  client  to  builder. 
The  managers  were  responsible  directly  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  to  a  new  corporation  which  he  soon 
set  up  named  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 

John  R.  tells  of  the  vision  the  managers  developed 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  idea.  There  was  criticism, 
of  course;  various  architects  damned  the  first  plans 
when  they  were  made  public,  and  even  so  sound  a 
voice  as  the  New  York  Times  complained  that  the 
buildings  lacked  unity.  Many  letters  were  received 
objecting  to  one  or  another  features.  Yet  all  this  was 
peripheral.  The  real  objections  were  made  because 
many  people  could  not  understand  the  basic  con- 
cept that  John  R.  and  his  associates  had  of  a  building 
project.  The  thing  had  to  make  money,  it  had  to  be 
practical,  or  it  would  be  a  dead,  unproductive  thing 
like  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  empty  and  useless. 
John  R.  considered  building  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  civilization  only  if  it  did  something  for 
civilization.  And  that  something,  as  represented  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  was  to  join  the  commercial, 
practical  life  of  the  whole  midtown  community  with 
an  aesthetic  concept. 

There  never  was  a  building  job  like  Rockefeller 
Center.  The  statistics  alone  have  made  compendi- 
ous and  amusing  reading.  The  difficulties  were 
enormous  but  the  project  was  brought  to  completion 
on  schedule.  After  the  original  management  con- 
tract ran  out  in  1935,  it  was  renewed  to  provide  for 
operation  until  the  Center  itself  could  set  up  an 
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organization  to  take  over  the  job.  In  1937  Todd, 
Robertson  and  Todd  was  dissolved,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Robertson  became  executive  manager 
of  the  Center. 

One  might  think  that  after  a  lifetime  of  accom- 
plishment topped  with  the  Center  project  John  R. 
would  have  retired.  Instead  he  kept  up  his  many 
interests,  maintained  an  office  in  the  Graybar  Build- 
ing and  found  more  time  for  the  travelling  he  loved 
so  much.  When  the  war  came,  he  went  right  back 
into  harness  again,  this  time  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Todd  &  Brown.  He  helped 
the  company  negotiate  its  contract  with  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  for  the  operation  of  Kingsbury  Ordnance 
Plant,  in  LaPorte,  Indiana.  He  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  many  aspects  of  that  wide-ranging 
operation,  and  acted  frequently  as  adviser  and  liai- 
son between  the  management  in  LaPorte  and  the 
Army  groups  in  Washington.  Even  after  a  severe 
heart  attack  in  1942,  he  regained  his  health.  In  1945 
he  took  his  usual  Florida  vacation  in  the  winter. 
But  on  May  12,  suddenly,  his  rich  life  came  to  an 
end. 

That  was  undoubtedly  the  way  John  R.  would 
have  wanted  to  go.  He  was  always  impatient  of 
delays,  of  time-consuming  details,  of  useless  routine. 
John  R.  was  an  enemy  of  stuffiness,  and  had  no  use 
for  empty  forms  and  the  pompous  facades  so  many 
people  erect  to  protect  themselves  from  the  hard 
and  delightful  realities  of  life.  He  was  in  the  best 
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sense  a  man  of  his  own  times,  thoroughly  in  key 
with  them.  He  was  true  always  to  his  philosophical 
principles  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  persist- 
ently busied  himself  with  living  a  life.  Born  into  our 
complex  civilization  John  R.  made  an  adjustment 
that  all  men  can  envy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  made  the  same  adjustment  in  any  period  he 
might  have  lived.  His  achievements  were  always 
a  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  and  they 
could  well  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
follow  him. 

November,  1946 

William  P.  Vogel,  Jr. 
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Living  a  Life 


Living  a  Life 


Living  a  Life 


Planning  a  Life 


Every  man  has  two  jobs,"  Rabbi  Reichart  once 
said,  "one  living  a  life  and  the  other  earning  a  liv- 
ing." I  might  add  that  if  he  doesn't  do  the  former  he 
doesn't  deserve  to  live  and  if  he  doesn't  do  the  latter 
he  cannot  live  to  do  the  former.  It  must  be  both  or 
neither. 

Looking  at  my  own  life  and  thinking  of  the  lives 
of  others,  I  realize  the  serious  danger  that  faces  us 
all  of  becoming  so  involved  in  earning  a  living  that 
we  forget  the  living  of  our  lives. 

I  think  that  in  our  times  these  ideas  have  a  strong 
point.  I  know  too  that  every  writer  of  a  book  or  a 
speech  or  an  essay  must  have  in  mind  some  definite 
audience  that  he  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  ad- 
dressing. In  the  following  chapters  I  shall  always  be 
thinking  of  the  young  people  of  America,  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty.  There  are  some 
thirty  million  of  them.  While  that  audience  changes 
in  personnel  each  year,  it  remains  just  about  con- 
stant in  numbers.  As  many  come  in  from  the  bottom 
as  go  out  at  the  top,  about  two  and  a  quarter  million. 
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I  choose  this  audience  to  speak  to  and  write  for, 
because  each  member  of  it  on  the  average  will  live 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  attaining  the 
relative  maturity  of  thirty.  The  period  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  is  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and  big  devel- 
opment. Sooner  or  later  those  young  people  will 
take  over  the  responsibilities  not  only  of  their  own 
lives,  but  of  their  community  life,  our  whole  national 
life  and  the  life  of  the  world.  The  sixteen  to  thirty 
age  group,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important 
audience  a  man  could  have. 

Most  of  the  young  people  have  no  definite,  set 
plan  of  life.  They  don't  know  just  what  they  want  to 
do  and  they  don't  know  quite  how  to  go  about  doing 
what  they  have  to  do.  If  I  can  say  a  few  things  that 
will  help  them,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing worthwhile. 

One  morning  in  Paris  I  went  out  early  when  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  going  to  work.  On 
a  corner  I  ran  into  a  sidewalk  showman  who  was 
getting  ready  to  put  on  an  exhibition  of  some  kind. 
He  had  three  or  four  dogs,  some  rugs  to  spread  on 
the  pavement,  a  couple  of  hoops,  a  trapeze  and  a 
few  hurdles.  He  was  arranging  them  and  getting 
ready  for  the  show.  But  just  as  he  seemed  to  be 
finished,  he  suddenly  found  that  he  had  the  rugs  in 
the  wrong  places  and  began  to  move  them.  He  took 
his  long  whip,  cracked  it  at  the  dogs,  and  made  a 
big  fuss  to  attract  attention.  Then  he  set  everything 


up  in  a  different  way.  The  new  arrangement  made, 
he  stopped— and  took  up  a  collection.  By  the  time 
he  had  raked  in  a  hatful  of  coppers  and  small  silver, 
the  rugs  again  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  places 
and  again  needed  moving;  the  dogs  were  not  be- 
having as  they  should.  Just  about  when  he  seemed 
ready  to  give  the  show,  he  stopped— and  took  up 
another  collection. 

I  had  plenty  of  time,  so  I  stayed  and  watched  him 
for  over  an  hour,  during  which  he  took  up  five  or  six 
collections  but  didn't  put  on  any  show.  In  fact,  he 
didn't  have  a  show  to  put  on.  He  had  no  intention  of 
giving  a  show.  He  was  just  out  for  the  collections. 

The  crowd  was  passing  on  its  way  to  work.  Fi- 
nally the  faker  noticed  me  and  edging  around  to 
where  I  was  standing  asked  in  very  good  English: 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  the  show?" 

"I  think  I  understand  it  perfectly,"  I  replied,  "but 
tell  me,  how  long  can  you  work  this  game  in  Paris?" 

"It  is  good  for  about  a  year  here,"  he  said,  "and 
then  111  go  to  another  city." 

You  may  wonder  what  I'm  driving  at.  But  isn't 
this  a  lot  like  life?  We  take  up  the  collection  but  we 
fail  to  put  on  the  show. 

From  1889  to  1891  I  was  teaching  at  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  in  Beirut.  It  was  a  wonderful 
experience.  I  sent  part  of  my  small  salary  home, 
where  it  was  badly  needed,  and  the  rest  I  spent  on 
travelling  through  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt  and  all 


over  the  ancient  world,  seeing  a  little  of  all  kinds  of 
life.  I  needed  this  as  badly  as  my  family  needed  my 
help. 

During  one  of  those  summer  trips  I  went  with 
two  other  young  men,  also  instructors  at  the  college, 
into  the  Lebanon  and  ante-Lebanon  mountains.  We 
visited  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  magnifi- 
cent grove  of  trees  from  which  Solomon  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  timbers  for  his  temple.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  some  six  thousand  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  those  days  we  travelled  primitively, 
on  horseback,  with  our  packs  on  mules. 

Arriving  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  the  mu- 
leteers make  camp  and  prepare  a  comfortable  din- 
ner. After  that,  until  it  was  time  to  turn  in,  we  sat 
around  a  bit  of  fire,  although  it  was  August.  Later, 
looking  out  through  the  flaps  of  my  own  small  tent, 
as  I  lay  on  my  mattress,  I  had  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  great  valley  to  the  East.  It  was  a  beautiful  night 
with  a  brilliant  moon.  No  rain  falls  in  that  part  of 
the  world  in  the  summer,  so  there  are  never  any 
clouds.  The  panorama  stretched  for  miles.  It  made 
a  magnificent  sight  and  I  could  get  the  whole 
picture. 

All  at  once,  the  view  was  shut  off.  I  couldn't  see 
a  thing.  I  wondered  what  had  happened  and  got 
up  to  investigate.  I  found  that  a  pack  mule,  tethered 
just  outside  my  tent  and  a  little  below  because  the 
ground  fell  away  rapidly,  had  stood  up.  That  was 
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all.  Just  an  ordinary  mule  stretching  his  legs  in  the 
night  had  shut  off  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
I  have  ever  seen. 

That  also  is  like  life,  isn't  it?  Instead  of  a  mule, 
a  penny  often  gets  in  front  of  our  eyes  and  shuts  off 
the  whole  exciting  vision  of  the  world. 

"They  say"  (the  most  used  and  about  the  worst 
authority  in  the  world)  that  you  can't  preach  to 
young  people.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  trust  the 
truth  of  what  "they  say." 

Some  years  ago  I  was  to  speak  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  a  Western  college.  Not  a  large 
college,  but  an  awfully  good  one.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day.  I  had  on  my  mortar  board,  gown  and  hood  and 
was  roasting.  After  a  large  amount  of  still  hotter  air 
had  been  used  in  an  introduction,  I  faced  a  packed 
hall  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred,  mostly  stu- 
dents. 

I  saluted  the  audience  and  said:  "It's  too  hot  to 
talk  with  all  this  impedimenta  on,"  and  laid  my 
mortar  board  on  one  chair  and  my  hood  and  gown 
on  another.  Then  I  faced  a  smiling  audience  with 
something  like  this: 

"I  have  been  told  that  I  must  not  preach  to  young 
people.  I  don't  believe  that.  And  today  I  shall  preach 
to  you  just  as  hard  as  I  possibly  can.  You  were  not 
compelled  to  come  here  to  listen  to  me  and  you  don't 
have  to  stay.  I  didn't  have  to  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  speak  in  this  blistering  heat.  I  chose  to. 


"Now  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  don't  expect 
to  interest  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  you  stu- 
dents. If  I  did  that  would  be  an  all-time  record  for 
me.  When  you  have  had  enough,  please  go  out 
quietly.  Just  call  it  a  day  and  let  the  rest  of  us  stew 
in  this  heat." 

Then  I  went  after  them  and  preached  plenty  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes.  No  one  went  out.  When 
I  was  finished,  they  stood  up  and  called  for  more. 
Another  meeting  was  arranged  for  a  larger  crowd 
next  morning.  That  worked  out  well,  too. 

Young  people  will  take  it  if  they  believe  you  have 
a  little  sense,  are  honest,  and  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  It  is  going  to  be  my  aim  in  this 
book  to  follow  those  precepts. 

I  suppose  that  any  normal  group  of  older  men  who 
have  been  considered  fairly  successful  would  see 
little  but  mistakes  if  they  would  honestly  and  frank- 
ly review  their  lives.  At  least  they  would  see  many 
places  where  they  could  have  done  better,  taken 
this  road  instead  of  that  for  a  fuller  and  bigger  and 
richer  life.  They  would  find  that  most  of  their 
errors  resulted  from  the  lack  of  definite  objectives. 
Those  little  guideposts  were  most  important  to  me. 
If  I  had  never  tried  to  plan  and  organize  my  own 
life  I  am  sure  I  never  would  have  attained  success 
in  doing  the  things  I  most  wanted  to  do. 

I  believe  two  kinds  of  planning  are  necessary. 
One  kind  is  to  plan  for  business,  for  "earning  a 
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living."  The  other  kind  is  to  plan  those  guideposts 
for  "living  a  life." 

The  business  planning  cannot  always  be  for  a 
long  period.  Possibly  it  can  last  only  for  a  year  or 
two.  It  has  to  be  flexible,  because  the  practical 
needs  of  a  man  and  his  family  often  change  drasti- 
cally overnight.  The  other  planning,  the  planning 
for  a  life,  is  more  fundamental,  more  enduring,  more 
important  and  by  its  very  nature  is  far  less  subject 
to  change.  For  if  you  don't  see  the  thing  clearly  at 
the  start  you  will  have  trouble  doing  the  planning, 
and  once  you  have  a  plan  set  you  will  have  trouble 
if  you  let  the  chancy  whims  of  opportunism  switch 
you  off  your  course. 

If  we  have  no  plan  of  life,  and  are  concerned  with 
and  work  in  only  the  "now,"  we  will  be  too  much 
influenced  by  little  things  that  in  the  end  will  defeat 
our  big  objectives.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  turned  Rockefeller  Center 
over  to  my  associates  on  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  myself,  he  asked  me: 

"How  much  time  will  you  devote  to  the  work 
personally?" 

"All  my  time,"  I  replied.  "One-half  on  the  job  and 
one-half  as  far  away  from  the  job  as  trains  and 
steamers  can  carry  me,  to  places  where  I  can  get  the 
hair  out  of  my  eyes  and  a  clearer  and  better  view  of 
things." 
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You  see,  I  knew  my  own  limitations.  I  knew  how 
I  had  to  work.  And  even  the  importance  of  Rocke- 
feller Center  could  not  swerve  me  from  a  course 
I  had  laid  out  many  years  before. 

Mere  competence  today  is  not  enough.  There  are 
too  many  competent  people  around.  Today's  com- 
petence must  be  measured  in  the  light  of  our  own 
lasting  and  real  ambitions.  We  must  not  only  plan 
our  earning  of  a  living,  but  we  must  plan  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  never  obscures  the  living  of  a  life. 

If  you  ask  any  business  man  what  he  really  is 
shooting  at,  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish,  not 
today  alone  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  I  imagine 
he  might  have  difficulty  in  replying.  That  is,  the 
average  man;  not  the  few  who  have  managed  to 
discover  what  I  myself  discovered.  Too  many  men 
are  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  "now"  and  of 
the  immediate  future  without  enough  thought  about 
the  long  haul  and  the  things  that  really  matter  the 
most. 

Many  of  the  business  problems  of  today  that  seem 
to  be  so  vital  are  really  after  all  only  exigencies. 
One's  normal  competence  can  take  care  of  them. 
One  doesn't  have  to  get  all  worked  up  in  a  stew  over 
them.  Other  problems  are  more  important  because 
they  really  are  vital.  They  have  to  be  handled  with 
a  view  toward  creating  the  right  atmosphere,  the 
right  human  relations,  the  right  lasting  friendships. 
They  can  be  handled  well  if  one  thinks  out  his  plans 
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for  "living  a  life."  Otherwise  he  will  find  out  later 
that  while  he  might  have  made  a  few  dollars  he  has 
lost  something  far  more  precious:  his  standing  with 
the  world  and  with  himself. 

For  me,  what  I  have  said  is  the  modern  meaning 
of  the  verse  from  Mark:  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?" 

I  am  convinced  that  the  lack  of  plans  for  earning 
and  for  living  and  their  proper  coordination  is  at  the 
root  of  the  troubles  of  most  of  us.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
something.  I  never  soundly  planned  my  own  living. 
I  just  made  stabs  at  it.  This  lack  has  been  my  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress. 
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II 


Park  and  Princeton 


Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  a  rather  long  story  of  my 
brother  Dave  ( a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I )  and 
myself.  It  starts  when  we  were  kids  of  about  four- 
teen. I  don't  intend  this  as  autobiography— this  book 
is  not  going  to  be  an  autobiography— but  to  show 
how  easily  young  people  take  things  and  still  get  a 
pile  of  fun  out  of  them.  The  special  point  is  to  tell 
young  people  to  go  after  what  they  want  and  carry 
on  their  fight  to  a  finish. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  fall  of  '82,  when  we  left 
Minnesota,  where  we  had  been  so  happy,  and  went 
to  Kansas.  Father,  a  clergyman,  accepted  a  call  to 
a  church  there.  We  put  our  family  belongings,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  horses,  into  a  freight  car.  In  addi- 
tion we  put  in  hay  and  corn  and  water  for  the 
horses  and  food  for  ourselves,  for  to  Dave  and  me 
fell  the  honor  of  accompanying  our  household  pos- 
sessions. We  slept  on  the  hay,  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  were  filled  with  excitement  about  the 
new  world  ahead  of  us. 

We  hated  to  pull  up  roots  in  Minnesota,  but  you 
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know  how  life  is  with  youngsters— and  how  it  could 
and  should  be  with  all  of  us.  The  moment  we  started 
we  pretty  much  forgot  the  past,  except  for  friend- 
ships, and  we  passed  much  of  the  time  in  the  rock- 
ing freight-car  that  smelled  of  horses  speculating 
about  the  future.  As  we  headed  south  it  kept  getting 
warmer  and  the  country  grew  more  attractive.  Kan- 
sas was  a  delight.  There  had  been  a  bumper  crop 
that  year,  farmers  were  bringing  in  loads  of  apples 
to  their  ample  roots  cellars  and  grain  to  their  big 
barns.  On  the  roads  stock  kicked  up  big  dust  clouds 
on  its  way  to  market.  There  were  horses  everywhere. 
You  can  imagine  how  much  we  loved  it  all. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Independence.  Grandfather 
owned  a  home  there,  a  smallish  house,  but  he  also 
owned  a  whole  block  of  land  on  the  edge  of  that 
new  and  growing  little  city.  I  have  thought  often 
about  that  land.  No  one  knew  then  of  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  oil  in  Kansas.  There  we  were,  living  on  a 
little  piece  of  Kansas  soil  and  underneath  it  for  the 
taking  lay  a  fortune  in  oil.  We  missed  the  bus  that 
time,  for  the  land  was  eventually  sold,  and  passed 
out  of  the  family  before  oil  was  discovered. 

We  went  on  farther  west,  to  Altamont,  where 
Father's  new  church  was.  Father  was  always  press- 
ing westward  because  the  new  country  pleased  him. 
Kansas  was  still  somewhat  wild.  Vigilance  com- 
mittees had  to  keep  law  and  order  and  chased  horse 
and  cattle  thieves  into  the  Indian  Nation,  now 
Oklahoma,  but  then  a  haven  for  all  kinds  of  bad 
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men.  The  committees  used  to  come  back  in  due  time 
with  the  missing  stock.  Nothing  was  ever  said  about 
what  happened  to  the  thieves. 

An  important  farmer,  a  parishioner  of  Father's, 
had  a  fine  roan  mare.  One  night  she  was  gone.  The 
members  of  the  Vigilance  committee  were  hastily 
notified  and  set  out  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  well- 
mounted  and  well-armed.  Although  these  men 
never  said  anything  about  their  trips,  once  I  over- 
heard the  owner  of  the  roan  mare  talking  with  an- 
other man,  who  had  been  in  the  posse.  They  had 
come  upon  the  man  who  stole  the  horse  in  the 
Nation,  and  covered  him.  They  were  quite  gentle. 
They  just  pulled  him  up  so  he  could  get  a  broader 
view  of  that  beautiful  country  and  ventilated  him  a 
bit.  That  was  all,  but  they  brought  the  roan  mare 
back. 

Only  a  few  years  before  we  arrived  the  Bender 
family  had  been  operating  nearby.  We  were  in  time 
to  see  the  destruction  of  their  house  and  other  build- 
ings by  curiosity  seekers.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
figure  out  what  the  Benders  did  with  the  horses  and 
wagons  left  behind  after  they  so  merrily  killed  their 
patrons  and  buried  them  in  the  garden.  As  a  result 
the  story  fascinated  me.  I  could  have  looked  it  up  in 
a  history  book,  but  I  didn't.  That  would  have  spoiled 
the  mysterious  quality  that  enclosed  my  early 
memory. 

Father  rented  a  farm,  a  few  miles  outside  of  town, 
where  we  boys  could  work  and  earn  a  little  money. 
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I  remember  so  well  the  day  that  Father  and  Dave 
and  I  went  out— it  was  a  Saturday— to  get  a  little 
hay.  We  took  our  lunch  and  ate  it  in  the  shade  of 
a  big  tree.  Father  talked  about  schooling.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  want  to  go  to  school  any  more;  I  wanted  to 
get  into  business. 

"That  is  all  right,"  Father  said,  "but  I  wish  you 
would  go  on  with  your  schooling  a  little  further. 
You  are  about  ready  to  enter  college.  Go  on  through 
freshman  year,  so  that  you  can  find  out  what  col- 
lege is  all  about.  Then  if  you  don't  want  to  go  any 
further,  stop— and  get  into  business." 

He  told  us  that  there  was  a  college  near  Kansas 
City  called  Park.  It  was  a  Presbyterian  institution, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  could  study  part  of  the  time 
and  work  to  pay  their  bills. 

"I  really  wish  you  boys  would  go  up  there  and 
try  it,"  Father  said. 

He  was  very  sincere  about  it.  He  believed  in 
education.  He  didn't  want  us  to  make  the  mistake  so 
many  boys  make,  of  trying  to  jump  into  the  swim 
of  something  exciting  like  business  without  having 
a  proper  background.  His  tone  of  voice,  his  whole 
manner,  convinced  us.  We  agreed  to  go  to  Park. 

In  the  fall  of  '84  we  packed  up  our  few  belongings 
and  got  ready  to  leave  home.  The  one  thing  about 
that  going  that  has  always  remained  vividly  in  my 
mind  was  Mother.  We  had  to  take  a  drive  of  some 
ten  miles  over  to  Parsons,  where  we  could  get  a 
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train,  and  for  some  reason  Mother  could  not  go.  As 
we  drove  out  of  the  yard  with  Father,  we  saw  her 
standing  on  the  porch,  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks.  She  knew  well— although  we  didn't— that 
our  delightful  home  life  together  was  forever  ended. 
She  knew  that  we  were  looking  forward,  anxious 
to  turn  the  pages  and  see  what  life  held  in  store  for 
us.  She  was  thinking  backwards.  Our  going  was  a 
cloud  over  her  sky. 

Park  College  was  an  attractive  place  on  the  hill- 
side along  the  moody  old  Missouri  River,  sometimes 
sleepv,  sometimes  tempestuous,  but  always  muddy. 
Park  was  doing  a  grand  job  for  the  youngsters  of  the 
surrounding  region.  It  was  giving  them  a  chance, 
very  cheaply,  to  get  a  good  education.  A  fine  lot  of 
three  hundred  young  people  were  the  students. 

Dave,  being  older,  was  a  year  ahead  of  me  in 
school  work.  The  next  year  he  could  enter  as  a  fresh- 
man, so  I  had  to  work  hard  to  catch  up.  In  those 
days,  entering  college  was  different  from  now.  You 
could  get  your  background,  now  given  in  high 
schools  and  prep  schools,  almost  anywhere.  We  en- 
rolled at  the  college  but  didn't  do  college  work.  We 
were  finishing  up  our  secondary  education.  The  next 
fall,  '85,  we  both  entered  the  freshman  class.  We 
got  on  well  with  everyone,  had  fairly  high  standings 
in  classes,  and  our  reputations  were  good.  Dave 
was  a  good  student,  quite  an  athlete,  a  good  speaker 
and  had  been  elected  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church.  There  may  have  been  a  few  spots  at  my 
place  on  the  table  cloth,  but  my  faults  were  not 
serious. 

The  head  of  the  college  was  Dr.  John  Armstrong 
McAfee,  a  Scotch-Irish  clergyman.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  vigorous  personality,  highly 
educated  and  fine-looking.  Everything  went  well 
between  Dr.  McAfee  and  ourselves  until  the  middle 
of  sophomore  year.  One  morning  in  Chapel,  I  got 
a  flash  of  insight,  a  little  burst  of  critical  self-exami- 
nation. "Why,"  something  asked  me,  "do  you  sit 
here,  enjoying  yourself  in  a  pretty  good  place,  where 
things  come  easily?  Why  don't  you  pass  your  college 
years  in  one  of  the  older,  better-equipped  Eastern 
universities  where  you  would  have  to  work  a  lot 
harder,  learn  more  of  the  country  and  its  people  and 
do  a  lot  better  job  on  your  mind?" 

The  idea  excited  me  strangely.  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  it  with  Dave,  but  he  had  gone  off  representing 
the  college  at  a  Y.M.C.A.  convention.  At  once  I  de- 
cided to  leave  Park,  go  to  work  and  earn  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  try  to  enter  Princeton  in  the  fall  as 
a  sophomore,  falling  back  a  year.  I  chose  Princeton 
because  I  had  heard  Father  talking  about  it.  I  knew 
very  little  about  Yale,  where  many  of  our  forbears 
had  gone,  but  for  some  reason  the  place  failed  to 
interest  me. 

I  couldn't  wait  for  Dave  to  come  home  and 
walked  around  all  day  restlessly,  making  dozens 
of  plans  and  discarding  them.  When  he  arrived  I 
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grabbed  him  and  said,  "Come  up  to  the  room.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

Upstairs  I  made  my  big  announcement. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  Park,  Dave.  The  place  is 
fine,  and  all  that,  but  it  doesn't  do  enough  for  you. 
It  doesn't  make  you  work  hard  enough.  I'm  not 
getting  enough  out  of  it.  I  am  going  to  quit  now, 
go  to  work  and  enter  Princeton  next  fall  as  a 
sophomore." 

Dave  brooded  a  moment.  "That's  a  fine  idea,"  he 
said.  "I  think  I'll  go  with  you." 

The  next  day  we  announced  it  to  our  friends  and 
it  got  all  over  the  college.  But  the  following  day  a 
real  commotion  started.  Our  news  had  got  to  the 
ears  of  Dr.  McAfee,  and  at  the  six  o'clock  chapel  he 
expelled  us.  We  were  not  present,  for  we  had  gone 
to  pack.  To  this  day  we  have  never  heard  why  we 
were  expelled.  It  was  probably  for  disloyalty  or 
something  like  that.  He  must  have  been  pretty  angry 
at  us,  for  he  not  only  threw  us  out  of  Park  but  for- 
bade any  student  or  faculty  member  from  com- 
municating with  us.  He  threatened  to  expel  them 
too.  I  think  he  feared  that  others  might  follow  our 
example. 

Only  one  classmate,  Miss  Hattie  Brown,  from 
another  Kansas  town,  braved  the  President's  wrath 
and  came  to  bid  us  good-bye.  She  was  a  fine  girl 
whom  everyone  loved.  Later  she  married  one  of  Dr. 
McAfee's  sons  and  became  the  mother  of  Mildred 
McAfee,  the  president  of  Wellesley  and  the  head  of 
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the  WAVES.  That  night,  after  we  had  taken  quar- 
ters in  the  village,  three  of  the  young  professors,  all 
Amherst  men,  in  effect  told  the  President  to  jump 
into  the  Missouri  River.  They  came  to  visit  us,  and 
they  had  a  message. 

"Don't  go  to  Princeton  and  drop  back  a  year," 
one  of  them  said.  "Go  now  and  battle  it  out.  You 
can  pass  your  examinations  at  the  end  of  this  year  if 
you  work  hard.  You  can  work  your  way  through. 
Then  next  fall  you  can  go  on  with  your  class." 

That  seemed  like  a  good  idea  and  we  wondered  if 
we  could  do  it.  We  went  back  home  full  of  plans 
and  enthusiasm.  We  never  looked  backward,  al- 
though I  guess  I  occasionally  thought  about  Dr. 
McAfee.  I  had  liked  and  admired  him.  He  was  run- 
ning a  good  and  helpful  institution.  I  held  no  ill-will 
toward  him.  Years  later,  when  I  was  asked  to  go 
on  the  board  at  Park,  I  wanted  to  do  it,  and  would 
have  if  I  had  not  been  so  busy  with  other  things. 

At  any  rate,  Park  had  been  good  for  me.  It  had 
taken  my  mind  off  getting  into  business  right  away. 
It  had  opened  up  the  new  territory  of  learning  and 
had  broadened  my  horizon.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
pleasant manner  of  my  leaving,  I  guess  I  always 
loved  the  place. 

Ways  and  means  were  our  biggest  consideration. 
During  the  summer  vacation  between  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  Dave  and  I  had  taken  over  the  job 
of  finishing  a  house.  We  were  pretty  good  carpenters 
in  those  days.  The  brick  walls  were  up  and  the  roof 
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was  on.  It  was  quite  a  nice  house,  but  it  had  no  in- 
sides.  We  had  to  make  the  trim,  the  sash,  the  doors, 
the  stairs  and  everything— and  get  it  all  installed  in 
good  order.  We  did  the  job  on  time  and  cleared 
quite  a  little  real  money,  which  we  took  down  to 
Kansas  City  and  invested  in  a  contract  for  three 
or  four  lots  across  the  Kaw  River  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Now  we  needed  the  money  fast.  For  us,  it  was  go- 
ing to  Princeton  instead  of  carpentering.  I  wired 
the  agent  in  Kansas  City  to  sell  the  lots  for  what  he 
could  get  and  remit  at  once.  We  were  lucky  for  we 
got  good  terms.  We  paid  all  our  bills,  bought  rail- 
road tickets  and  had  fifty-five  dollars  each  left  over. 

We  were  headed  for  Princeton.  Going  through 
Ohio,  at  Xenia  I  think  it  was,  some  light-fingered 
character  got  next  to  Dave  and  took  the  fifty-five 
dollars  away  from  him.  We  couldn't  figure  out  how 
or  when  it  had  happened.  It  was  a  real  calamity, 
for  after  that  business  we  had  only  $27.50  apiece. 

In  Princeton  the  first  person  we  met  was  the 
treasurer,  Dr.  Duffield,  a  very  wonderful  man.  He 
assigned  us  a  little  room  in  South  Edwards.  We 
bought  on  credit  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  two 
cots  and  a  little  bedding  from  one  of  the  second- 
hand furniture  stores  off  Nassau  Street.  Then  we 
called  on  the  President,  Dr.  James  McCosh.  He  was 
a  corker,  one  of  the  world's  really  great  educators. 
He  was  interested  in  us  and  rather  tickled,  I  think, 
that  two  boys  from  Kansas  should  beat  a  path  all 
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the  way  to  Princeton  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to 
try  to  catch  up  with  Princeton's  curriculum  and  not 
lose  any  time. 

"Now  you  just  wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "I  have  a 
letter  here  about  you/' 

He  rooted  around  his  desk  and  found  a  three- 
page,  handwritten  letter.  He  read  it,  very  slowly 
and  carefully.  Then  he  looked  at  the  letter  again 
and  then  looked  at  us. 

We  had  no  delusions  about  that  letter.  We  knew 
its  source— or  could  easily  guess— and  we  knew 
its  subject  matter.  The  jury,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  was  out,  and  we,  the  criminals,  were  wait- 
ing for  the  verdict. 

Dr.  McCosh  put  the  letter  back  on  his  desk  and 
began  to  muse,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  us : 

"I  don't  like  that  letter,  no,  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  It 
tells  me  you  are  a  bad  pair,  that  you  were  expelled 
from  Park,  and  that  I  shouldn't  let  you  in  here.  I 
don't  like  it  a  bit." 

He  still  looked  at  us. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "I  don't  see  why  I  should 
believe  everything  I  read.  You  look  like  a  pair  of 
good  fresh  boys,  and  you  certainly  didn't  come  all 
the  way  from  Kansas  just  to  make  trouble  for  us 
here.  I  think  you  came  to  get  an  education.  You'll 
have  to  pass  our  examinations,  of  course,  but  I  think 
you  might  be  able  to  do  it.  Go  ahead  and  try.  If  you 
have  any  trouble,  no  matter  what  it  is,  come  and 
see  me." 
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Dr.  McCosh  held  out  his  hand.  You  can  imagine 
how  we  felt  when  we  were  once  more  out  of  Dr. 
McCosh's  office  and  on  that  famous,  sought-after 
campus  again. 

Of  course  those  examinations  were  a  problem.  I 
was  not  very  well  prepared,  particularly  in  Greek. 
I  called  on  the  Greek  Professor  and  told  him  I 
couldn't  take  the  examination,  but  wanted  to  try 
it  in  six  weeks  or  so.  Would  he  let  me  go  on  with  the 
class  on  that  basis?  He  would,  but  he  added,  "Why 
don't  you  come  back  and  see  me  this  evening?" 

I  couldn't  figure  for  my  life  what  he  wanted  to 
see  me  for.  But  I  went  and  we  chatted  for  a  while 
most  pleasantly.  He  showed  a  lot  of  interest  in 
where  I  came  from  and  in  what  I  was  planning  to 
do.  After  a  while  he  reached  up  to  a  book-cluttered 
shelf  in  his  study  and  pulled  down  a  copy  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

"Here."  He  pointed  to  a  paragraph.  "Read  a  little 
of  this." 

I  couldn't  read  it,  so  I  stumbled  and  fumbled 
along  like  a  school  boy.  Out  where  I  had  been  our 
Greek  lesson  had  consisted  of  a  quarter  of  a  page  of 
easy  stuff  a  day.  I  had  found  out  that  at  Princeton 
the  class  was  getting  through  ten  to  fifteen  pages  of 
hard  Greek  every  day  and  really  learning  it  solidly. 
Princeton  made  just  light  reading  of  that  kind  of 
thing. 

The  Professor  pointed  to  another  place  and  asked 
me  to  read  that.  I  made  a  thorough  mess  of  it.  To 
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my  amazement  he  took  the  book,  shut  it  up  and  put 
it  back  on  the  shelf. 

"That's  all,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  you  tonight.  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
entering  here  with  an  examination  hanging  over 
your  head.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  just  for- 
get about  the  examination.  You  have  had  it  tonight, 
and  you  have  passed  it.  You'll  get  along  all  right  in 
the  class." 

That  was  a  stroke  of  luck  right  out  of  heaven.  I 
knew  now  I  could  get  by  with  the  other  subjects.  It 
was  Sammy  Winans,  God  bless  his  soul,  who  gave 
me  that  tremendous  lift  when  I  needed  it  most. 

We  had  many  problems.  There  was  not  a  living 
soul  east  of  the  Mississippi  whom  we  could  call  by 
name.  We  had  no  place  in  the  world  to  get  another 
dollar.  What  with  keeping  up  with  our  class  and 
earning  enough  money  to  pay  our  bills  we  were  just 
about  the  busiest  people  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Fortunately  things  came  along  and  we  had  fun  do- 
ing them.  We  got  out  some  translations  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  sold  them.  We  card-catalogued  one  of 
the  libraries  and  took  in  $200.  In  the  summer  we 
clerked  in  hotels  and  sold  books. 

I  had  got  so  low  in  clothes  that  it  was  almost  in- 
decent for  me  to  go  out.  One  day,  after  we  had 
taken  in  a  few  dollars,  I  went  over  to  Nassau  Street 
and  picked  over  a  pile  of  workman's  trousers.  One 
pair  was  just  what  I  wanted.  They  fitted  perfectly 
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and  were  good  and  strong.  The  price  was  $1.80.  You 
can't  imagine  what  they  meant  to  me.  One  can  get 
along  without  much  of  a  coat,  but  one  really  must 
have  trousers.  I've  bought  a  lot  of  fine  clothes  since, 
but  nothing  ever  came  up,  in  pride  or  self-esteem, 
to  that  pair  of  pants. 

One  day  Dr.  McCosh  sent  for  us.  We  wondered: 
now  for  some  really  bad  news.  But  instead  he  asked 
how  we  were  coming  along  and  then  picked  up  a 
check  that  was  lying  on  his  desk. 

"Here  is  a  check  for  $100,"  he  said.  "Someone 
sent  it  to  me  to  put  where  I  thought  it  might  do  some 
good.  I  figured  it  might  do  you  some  good." 

There  was  never  so  much  real  money  in  any  other 
$100  in  the  whole  world. 

A  few  weeks  before  we  were  to  graduate,  some- 
one knocked  at  our  door.  A  tall  man  with  whiskers, 
carrying  a  large  package  under  his  arm,  walked 
in.  He  introduced  himself  as  Frank  S.  Woodruff,  of 
the  class  of  '85,  and  he  told  us  he  had  been  out  in 
Beirut  for  three  years,  teaching  at  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College.  He  had  been  delegated  by  the  Beirut 
faculty  to  find  some  college  senior,  preferably  a 
Princeton  man,  to  go  out  there  in  the  fall  and  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Some  friends  of  ours  on  the  Princeton  faculty  had 
recommended  us. 

We  were  curious  and  interested.  Syria  seemed 
such  a  long  way  off,  the  job  had  excitement  about  it. 
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The  package  under  Woodruff's  arm  contained  fas- 
cinating photographs  of  the  whole  country  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  After  an  hour  or  so,  he 
offered  the  job  to  which  ever  one  of  us  wanted  it. 
He  went  away,  telling  us  where  to  reach  him. 

Dave  and  I  talked  about  that  job  most  of  the 
night.  Finally  we  decided  to  match  pennies  for  the 
chance  of  taking  it.  Dave  won  and  I  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  It  turned  out  that  Dave,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  neglected  his  chance  and  didn't  write 
Woodruff.  Time  dragged.  Finally  we  heard  the 
place  had  been  filled  by  a  man  from  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Graduation  came  and  we  got  by.  We  were  not 
particularly  brilliant  students  but  we  had  done  well. 
We  were  satisfied,  and  more  than  that,  we  were 
happy  at  the  way  our  Princeton  venture  had  gone. 
We  had  a  little  money  saved  up,  enough  to  get  us 
home  in  some  decent  clothes.  Dr.  McCosh,  Sammy 
Winans  and  others  wished  us  their  best.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  the  treasurer,  gave  us  what  time  we  needed 
to  clear  up  all  our  final  bills.  Those  farewells  pro- 
duced in  us  a  very  distinct  emotion.  We  didn't  talk 
much  about  it.  In  fact,  I  don't  remember  that  we 
ever  mentioned  it.  But  it  was  a  wonderful  thing 
that  had  happened  to  us,  a  couple  of  strange,  poor 
Western  boys,  not  particularly  interesting  in  any 
way,  breaking  into  that  class  of  Easterners  and  hav- 
ing been  welcomed  so  graciously  and  helped  so 
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unobtrusively.  That  feeling  for  Princeton  I  have 
had  was  more  than  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  it  has 
lasted. 

After  graduation  we  went  home  to  see  Mother 
and  Father,  whom  we  had  not  visited  for  nearly 
three  years.  They  were  then  living  in  Orinoco,  Iowa. 
We  arrived  on  a  Friday.  That  evening  a  delegation 
of  three  or  four  ball-players  from  the  town  called 
on  us,  to  find  out  if  we  could  play  baseball.  They 
allowed  they  were  in  trouble.  The  next  day  they 
were  going  to  play  a  team  from  Illinois  and  had 
snooped  out  the  fact  that  their  opponents  had  hired 
a  professional  battery  to  clean  up  the  series.  Could 
we  play  baseball  well  enough  to  pitch  and  catch  for 
them?  After  all,  they  said,  we  were  from  Princeton 
and  all  those  Eastern  colleges  played  games  all  the 
time. 

I  thought  about  that,  remembering  the  fifteen 
pages  of  Greek  a  day  and  the  philosophy  lectures 
and  mathematics  and  natural  science;  and  the  fact 
that  Dave  and  I  never  had  the  leisure  to  play  base- 
ball except  in  senior  vacation— those  happy  weeks 
after  the  examinations  were  finished  to  Commence- 
ment. We  fooled  around  a  bit  with  a  ball  and  bat 
then,  and  Dave  could  hit  well  and  was  a  good  batter. 
I  could  pitch  a  decent  ball  now  and  then  but  I  was 
no  good  and  I  told  these  boys  that  neither  of  us  knew 
much  about  the  game.  They  insisted,  and  we  agreed 
to  try. 
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Dave  won  that  game  for  them,  with  a  good  liner 
that  brought  in  the  winning  run.  The  crowd  from 
the  town  howled  with  joy,  and  our  stock— Father's 
and  Mother's  and  Princeton's— jumped  off  the  board 
that  night. 

It  seems  funny  to  tell  about  that  ball  game,  but 
it  was  fun  and  the  fun  of  my  life  has  been  vastly  im- 
portant. It  is  strange  how  important  some  small 
things  are  in  the  life  of  a  young  man,  and  how  im- 
portant they  remain  even  as  he  grows  older.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  remembered  the  reactions  of 
Father  and  Mother  to  us,  their  interest  in  our  af- 
fairs, their  pleasure  at  our  homecoming  instead. 
But  the  ball  game,  at  that  time,  was  more  im- 
portant—and that  is  the  way  the  truth  of  those  years 
seems  to  me  now. 

In  September  I  went  down  to  Altamont,  Kansas, 
to  restore  a  small  house  Father  owned  so  it  could  be 
rented  or  sold.  I  rebuilt  the  fences  and  the  sidewalk 
and  painted  it  and  put  paper  on  the  walls.  The  whole 
place  shone  when  I  was  finished.  But  I  cannot  re- 
member whether  we  rented  it  or  sold  it  and  if  we 
made  money  on  the  deal. 

One  day,  back  home,  I  was  in  a  drug  store  having 
a  glass  of  Moxie.  A  Western  Union  boy  came  up 
and  asked  if  I  was  John  Todd.  I  nodded  and  he 
handed  me  a  telegram.  It  was  from  D.  Stewart 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
college  in  Beirut.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  come  on 
immediately,  go  to  Beirut  and  teach  for  a  couple 
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of  years.  There  it  was.  Suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing. I  knew  I  had  been  drifting  since  I  left  Prince- 
ton. I  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  kicking  off  the 
sidewalk  everything  that  needed  to  be  kicked.  Then 
I  wired  him  that  I  had  three  or  four  days'  work  to 
clean  up  my  affairs,  after  which  I  would  accept  the 
job.  I  never  did  find  out  why  he  wired  me,  of  all 
people,  and  how  he  found  out  where  I  was. 

I  went  to  New  York,  after  a  hasty  leave-taking. 
His  office  was  not  hard  to  find,  although  I  had  only  a 
sketchy  idea  of  the  place.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  get  on  with  people.  That  was  one  thing  I  was 
sure  of;  surer  of  it  than  if  I  could  teach.  He  arranged 
a  salary  for  me,  which  was  satisfactory,  gave  me  a 
check  for  $300  to  travel  with,  and  asked  me  to  sail 
the  very  next  day.  Breath-taking  as  the  deal  was, 
I  managed  to  go. 

But  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Dodge  I  took  the  pre- 
caution of  stopping  off  at  Princeton  to  get  some 
advice.  Everyone  I  met,  except  Dr.  DufEeld,  brother 
of  the  treasurer  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  warned 
me  not  to  go.  They  said  I  would  waste  two  years  of 
my  business  life.  They  urged  me  to  grab  off  a  good 
position  and  make  a  lot  of  money  fast.  But  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  a  fine,  wise  man  said:  "Go.  It  is  just  what  you 
need." 

This  story  practically  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is 
just  a  tale  of  the  enthusiasm  boys  have  when  they 
are  doing  something  they  want  to  do.  Thousands 
of  thousands  of  boys  have  had  to  dig  up  for  them- 
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selves  the  means  to  do  it.  We  were  no  different,  but 
possibly  we  had  more  fun  than  many,  many  others 
who  tried  it. 

Sir  James  Barrie,  in  that  wonderful  little  book, 
Courage,  spoke  of  competence  as  life's  greatest 
handicap.  Competence  isn't  enough— you  have  to  do 
better  if  you  want  to  get  anything  out  of  your  life. 
We  had,  I  guess,  the  competence  at  Princeton.  But 
we  had  something  more  than  that,  the  power  of 
taking  things  casually  and  in  stride.  That's  the  point 
of  this  story,  if  there  is  a  point. 

If  we  could  cut  out  the  fear  and  the  worry,  and 
each  morning  tackle  the  hardest,  meanest,  toughest 
and  most  important  job  we  have  to  do,  our  heads 
and  the  skies  would  clear  and  we  would  be  happy 
artisans.  No  one  ever  gets  anywhere  by  doing  easy 
things  first.  Someone  put  it  well  when  he  said,  "Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  least  resistance  makes  rivers 
and  men  crooked." 
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Ill 


Syrian  Interlude 


That  day  in  October,  1889,  when  I  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Beirut,  Syria,  proved  to  be  a  real 
turning  point  in  my  life.  I  had  no  idea  then,  as  the 
steamer  moved  slowly  down  the  Bay,  that  it  was 
carrying  me  toward  the  most  important  and  most 
delightful  adventure  I  have  ever  had.  Syria,  before 
I  got  there,  was  just  a  nice  job,  an  anchor  to  the 
windward;  it  was  a  place  where  I  was  going  to  make 
a  little  money  and  have  time  in  which  to  orient  my- 
self. My  work  was  going  to  be  educational  and  rest- 
ful, and  the  surroundings  were  going  to  be  strange 
and  colorful.  For  two  years  I  would  not  have  to  drive 
and  push  for  business.  I  was  going  to  have  a  little 
interlude. 

I  love  to  write  on  this  subject  because  it  meant 
so  much  to  me.  It  was  an  interlude,  but  it  was  much 
more  than  that.  It  was  the  thing  that  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  real  music  of  life,  the  extra  things,  the 
"plus"  values,  that  you  never  have  if  you  concern 
yourself  too  much  with  the  minutiae  of  daily  rou- 
tine. I  am  convinced  that  the  average  American,  as 
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he  carries  on  his  life  work,  has  far  too  few  interludes. 

The  interludes  are  what  keep  a  person  from  get- 
ting permanently  accustomed  to  ruts  and  grooves. 
They  put  the  fun  into  lives.  They  expand  the  pos- 
sibilities of  life.  If  people  have  no  interludes  they 
get  so  deeply  tied  to  their  ruts  and  grooves  that  they 
forget  how  to  look  over  the  edges  of  them. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  very  personal  chapter.  It 
sounds  sometimes  as  if  I  am  boasting.  In  a  sense  I 
am,  because  I  believe  that  during  the  two  years 
I  spent  in  Syria  I  made  an  important  discovery.  If  I 
tend  to  emphasize  my  winnings  and  fun  and  happi- 
ness it  is  only  to  illustrate  how  much  my  discovery 
meant  and  how  anxious  I  am  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 

When  I  went  aboard  the  Alaska  I  was  almost 
twenty-two.  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  something  of  the  world.  I  had  lived  en- 
tirely in  the  Middle  West  and  at  Princeton,  and  I  felt 
I  had  had  many  advantages.  Our  different  homes 
were  always  comfortable  frame  structures.  The 
climate  was  never  too  good,  roasting  in  the  summers 
and  freezing  in  the  winters.  The  fact  that  I  regularly 
froze  both  my  cheeks  every  winter  from  my  third  to 
my  fourteenth  years  was  just  part  of  that  kind  of 
living  (even  though  someone  recently  stated  that 
they  have  not  yet  thawed  out ) .  As  a  boy  I  always 
had  good  food,  my  schools  were  excellent,  and 
Father,  being  a  clergyman,  had  acquired  quite  a 
library.  All  the  people  I  had  met  were  good,  with 
plenty  of  character,  a  limitless  ability  for  hard  work 
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and  a  great  sense  of  that  typical  American  ideal  of 
community  helpfulness. 

But  very  few  of  all  of  them  had  enjoyed  what  we 
call  the  comforts  of  life  or  had  seen  the  sights  of  the 
world.  I  suppose,  in  retrospect,  that  most  of  the 
people  I  had  known  were  provincial  Americans. 
In  1889  conditions  outside  of  the  big  cities  were 
still  primitive;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  been  otherwise.  I  guess  I  was  somewhat  primi- 
tive and  provincial  myself.  I  had  been  through  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  but  only  by  night.  I  knew 
nothing  of  large  cities,  or  ships,  or  of  other  people 
and  their  language  and  customs. 

Now  I  can  well  understand  why  those  who  ad- 
vised me  not  to  go  to  Syria  felt  I  would  be  wasting 
my  time.  We  were  a  very  insular  country  then. 
America  had  tremendous  wealth  and  resources  just 
waiting  to  be  developed  and  exploited.  They 
thought  I  should  get  into  the  swim  of  things  right 
away.  But  Dr.  Duffield,  who  had  travelled  widely 
himself,  knew  that  travelling  would  help  me  de- 
velop my  own  resources.  For  him  that  was  the  most 
important  consideration. 

In  normal  times,  when  the  world  is  not  at  war, 
many  opportunities  present  themselves  to  all  of  us 
for  interludes.  The  world  is  smaller  now  than  it  was 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  There  are  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  where 
Americans  can  go.  There  are  far-flung  business  en- 
terprises that  offer  good  jobs.  There  are  scientific 
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projects,  archaeological  expeditions,  ventures  in  ex- 
ploration. If  you  really  want  to  get  out  and  broaden 
your  life  you  can  go  after  one  of  these  opportunities. 
Failing  that  you  can  always  dig  up  a  little  money 
and  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  or  to  South  America,  or 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Once  you  get  the  habit  of  life  and  mind 
for  interludes  it  will  never  leave  you.  Because  you 
will  want  more  interludes  you  will  get  them  as  the 
years  roll  by.  No  matter  what  line  you  decide  to  fol- 
low interludes  will  help  you. 

The  point  of  this  chapter  is  to  incite  you  to  ac- 
tion. I  wish  I  could  put  it  clearly,  definitely  and 
strongly:  get  out  of  your  ruts  early  in  life  and  occa- 
sionally as  you  go  along.  Learn  to  know  something 
of  the  world.  Fight  not  only  for  a  school  and  college 
education  but  also  for  some  world  experience  and 
knowledge,  which  will  give  you  a  different  outlook, 
a  sounder  approach  and  a  better  background. 

The  Alaska  was  the  fastest  merchant  ship  afloat. 
She  was  equipped  with  both  steam  and  sail.  On 
that  voyage  we  had  beautiful  weather,  with  fair 
and  favoring  winds.  We  made  the  trip  to  Liverpool 
in  less  than  seven  days,  using  the  sails  much  of  the 
time.  I  fell  in  love  with  the  ocean,  that  endless, 
fascinating  expanse  of  water  that  changed  color 
with  the  moods  of  the  day.  I  found  good  food, 
pleasant  companionship  and  a  new  world  on  the 
ship.  In  fact,  the  trip  was  so  agreeable  that  I  didn't 
want  it  to  end.  Instead  of  proceeding  as  I  had 
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planned  bv  rail  to  London  and  thence  across  the 
Channel  to  Paris,  where  they  were  having  a  World's 
Fair,  I  hunted  around  Liverpool  to  find  a  steamer 
sailing  for  Egypt.  I  didn't  want  to  go  by  rail  to  Con- 
stantinople and  then  coast  down  to  Beirut.  I  wanted 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  water. 

I  found  the  Mariotis,  a  three-thousand  ton 
freighter  of  the  Moss  Line  that  was  sailing  that  very 
night  for  Alexandria  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  Algiers 
and  Malta.  There  were  rooms  for  seven  passengers. 
It  was  a  threatening  night.  The  captain  told  me  be- 
fore he  sailed  that  the  barometer  was  lower  than  he 
had  ever  seen  it  in  thirty  years  at  sea.  We  shouldn't 
have  put  out  at  all  because  we  were  not  loaded  for 
rough  water.  There  were  four  big  railway  cars  on 
the  deck,  two  on  each  side.  They  balanced  each 
other  but  they  made  the  ship  very  top-heavy. 

A  girl  has  to  be  mixed  up  in  every  ocean  voyage. 
A  young  Englishman  was  on  board  with  his  two 
sisters,  fourteen  and  nineteen.  Their  father  was  an 
engineer,  holding  an  important  position  in  the 
British  Government  in  Egypt.  They  were  coming 
down  from  their  summer  place  in  Scotland  to  their 
winter  home  in  Cairo.  They  were  charming  people 
and  grand  company,  and  the  friendship  begun  then 
hasn't  yet  ended. 

Gibraltar  and  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean 
were  a  wonderland.  We  spent  a  day  there  and  then 
put  across  to  Algiers.  I  think  the  people  I  saw  were 
happier  then.  The  world  was  comparatively  at 
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peace.  It  does  people  no  good  to  be  fought  over.  I 
have  seen  the  Mediterranean  many  times  since  and 
it  has  borne  the  scars  of  all  the  fighting  that  came 
later.  While  I  am  writing  this  the  Mediterranean  is 
again  a  battlefield.  I  hope  it  will  never  be  again. 

As  we  approached  Algiers  I  saw  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains in  the  offing.  They  were  the  first  mountains 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  vowed  then  that  they  would  not 
be  the  last.  We  passed  a  day  there,  driving  all  over 
the  place.  My  eyes  were  popping.  In  1889  Algiers 
was  a  strange,  primitive,  savage  place,  full  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  scents— particularly  the  scents 
—of  the  East.  It  was  an  Oriental  spot  right  at  the 
fringes  of  the  Western  World  and  it  had  practically 
no  sign  of  modern  civilization.  After  touching  at 
Malta  we  pushed  on  to  Alexandria,  always  getting 
further  away  from  my  roots  and  pressing  always 
deeper  into  that  strange  old  world  that  was  going 
to  be  my  home. 

The  first  night  out  we  ran  into  really  serious 
weather.  A  wind  was  coming  out  of  the  northwest 
from  the  Adriatic  and  it  churned  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  if  the  water  had  a  life  of  its  own.  I  was  so 
interested  in  the  sight  that  I  forgot  to  be  frightened. 
The  captain  told  me  he  was  debating  whether  to 
cut  the  railway  cars  loose.  But  he  was  afraid  to  do 
it;  if  he  cut  a  starboard  car  loose  so  it  would  roll 
overboard  when  the  ship  heeled  that  way  we  might 
have  capsized  when  the  ship  rolled  back  to  port. 
At  1:30  in  the  morning  he  roused  the  passengers 
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and  ordered  us  to  put  on  our  warmest  clothing.  We 
assembled  in  the  combination  dining  room  and 
lounge  with  life-preservers  to  await  the  worst.  The 

boats  were  readv  for  us. 

j 

The  last  person  to  join  that  party  was  the  nine- 
teen-year-old English  girl.  She  came  out  of  her 
cabin  with  her  hair  streaming  like  a  child's  and  her 
clothes  just  thrown  on.  She  struggled  to  get  her  life- 
preserver  on  over  her  head  and  laughed  all  the  time. 
The  storm  was  just  a  joke  to  her.  She  was  a  good 
sailor  and  not  afraid  of  anything.  Her  presence  and 
her  great  vitality  took  all  the  seriousness  out  of  the 
situation  for  the  rest  of  us.  We  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  table  without  fear  or 
worry.  Often  since  I  have  thought  of  the  influence 
of  that  one  fearless  person  through  a  night  of  terror, 
and  how  differently  we  would  have  felt  had  she 
come  out  hysterical  and  afraid. 

Hours  later  Captain  Osborne  looked  in  to  see 
how  we  were  getting  along.  I  asked  him  why  he 
couldn't  turn  up  more  into  the  wind.  He  said  he'd 
try.  He  must  have  done  so  for  after  a  little  while  we 
were  pitching  more  but  rolling  less.  About  six  he 
bustled  in  full  of  good  humor  and  followed  by  the 
steward  with  buckets  of  hot  coffee.  We  were  out  of 
the  woods.  By  noon  the  storm  was  over. 

After  fourteen  full  days  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion. That  was  one  of  the  greatest  trips  I  have  ever 
made.  I  suppose  now  it  could  be  done  with  far  less 
trouble.  You  could  fly  out  of  Liverpool  on  the  eight 
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o'clock  plane  one  night  and  have  lunch  the  next  day 
in  Alexandria.  How  you  get  places  doesn't  matter, 
provided  you  get  there.  Do  it  in  the  way  you  can 
afford  and  like  but  do  it. 

My  English  friends  left  me  there,  and  what  a 
leaving  that  was.  A  squad  of  handsome,  richly 
uniformed  men  came  on  board  as  soon  as  the  gang- 
way was  down,  welcoming  the  travelers  in  English, 
French  and  Arabic.  They  gathered  up  all  the  lug- 
gage and  put  it  on  the  dock.  There  a  beautiful  big 
Victoria,  gorgeously  painted  and  emblazoned  with 
various  insignia  that  I  did  not  understand,  was 
waiting.  A  pair  of  dappled  gray  Arabian  stallions 
practically  stood  at  attention  in  front  of  it.  There 
was  more  gold  braid  and  color  on  the  uniforms  of  the 
men  on  the  box  than  I  knew  existed— and  there  were 
outrunners  too,  to  dash  through  the  streets  ahead 
of  the  carriage  to  keep  traffic  out  of  the  way.  My 
English  friends  stepped  into  it  and  off  they  went  in 
what  seemed  to  me  an  almost  royal  manner.  What 
an  eye-opener  that  was!  We  didn't  do  it  that  way  in 
Kansas. 

I  had  a  hard  job  finding  some  people  around  the 
dock  who  could  understand  English.  French  and 
Arabic  were  the  street  languages  of  Alexandria  in 
those  days.  I  finally  convinced  a  cabman  with  much 
sign  language  and  shouting  and  pointing  that  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  American  Consulate. 

There  I  fell  in  with  some  people  from  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  who  took  me  in  hand.  They  gave  me 
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the  most  wonderful  three  days.  The  most  engaging 
sight  was  the  colored  sails  on  the  boats  going 
through  the  canals.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  float- 
ing on  the  sands.  We  saw  the  Nile,  with  its  burden 
of  dahabeahs  and  barges,  the  lepers  lining  the  banks 
and  begging  from  everyone,  the  date  palms  loaded 
with  luscious  fruit,  and  the  teeming  street  scenes. 
Salesmen  selling  fresh  water  from  the  whole  sheep 
and  goat  skins  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  sweet- 
voiced  criers  in  a  thousand  dialects,  patient,  plod- 
ding donkeys  and  the  swaying,  awkward  camels. 
Colors  and  costumes  in  the  streets  and  men  playing 
dominoes  and  sipping  arrack,  the  closely  veiled 
Moslem  women  peeping  through  the  scrollwork 
from  their  balconies,  and  the  call  to  prayers  from 
the  muezzin  on  every  mosque. 

I  found  a  steamer  going  up  the  coast,  a  little  bit 
of  a  ship,  529  tons,  the  Fortuna  of  Bell's  Asia  Minor 
Steamship  Company.  She  was  going  to  head  for 
Larnaca  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  then  straight 
across  the  water,  a  little  south  of  east,  to  Beirut.  I 
was  the  only  cabin  passenger,  but  there  were  sixty- 
five  deck  passengers,  mostly  Syrians,  going  to  Beirut 
and  up  the  coast.  The  weather  was  bad  again  and 
they  had  to  bring  those  sixty-five  people  inside.  All 
of  them  were  bad  sailors  and  most  of  them  were 
sick,  in  that  little  room  where  I  was  supposed  to 
have  my  meals.  It  was  a  messy  business.  We  rolled 
so  much  that  we  took  in  a  lot  of  water  and  my 
trunk  in  the  tiny  stateroom  floated  around  and 
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banged  from  side  to  side  all  night  long.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  dressed  as  well  as  I  could,  trying  to  keep  dry, 
and  went  to  breakfast.  The  ship  was  standing  first 
on  one  end  and  then  on  the  other.  Around  me  were 
those  sixty-five  sad-looking  Syrians.  Some  flunkey 
put  a  big  plate  of  greasy  rice  soup  in  front  of  me. 
That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  had  to  leave  the  table 
on  a  boat,  and  even  then  I  soon  was  able  to  come 
back  and  finish  the  meal. 

It  was  too  rough  to  land  at  Larnaca  so  we  light- 
ered off  the  freight  and  passengers  we  were  carry- 
ing and  made  directly  for  Beirut.  By  morning  we 
were  in  sight  of  the  Syrian  coast.  The  snow-covered 
Lebanons  were  ahead  of  us,  rising  to  nearly  eleven 
thousand  feet.  At  their  foot  was  the  promontory  on 
which  Beirut  and  the  college  were  situated.  At  that 
time  Beirut  had  neither  harbor  nor  breakwater  and 
the  sea  was  very  rough.  That  was  quite  a  day.  Com- 
ing ashore  in  a  little  rowboat  I  was  drenched  by 
two  waves  which  poured  in  from  the  stern.  Every- 
thing I  owned  was  soaking  and  I  arrived  in  my  new 
home  like  a  bedraggled  pup. 

No  uniforms  and  gray  stallions  met  me,  but  a 
tall,  red-headed  American  did.  I  liked  him  im- 
mediately. He  was  Professor  West,  head  of  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  at  the  college.  He  gave  me  an 
immediate  welcome  and  a  sense  of  assurance.  I  had 
put  my  anchors  down.  At  the  college  he  had  me  as- 
signed to  a  large  airy  room  with  high  ceilings  and 
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marble  floors,  overlooking  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
the  mountains  on  the  other. 

Beirut  was  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  150,000  in  those 
days.  It  was  full  of  Americans,  French,  Germans, 
English  and  Italians.  At  the  college  there  were  seven 
other  young,  unmarried  instructors,  college  men 
from  the  States— an  interesting  and  friendly  group 
of  people  with  whom  to  spend  two  years.  The  par- 
ents of  the  young  people  I  was  to  help  prepare  for 
American  colleges  were  equally  delightful. 

Although  I  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Dodge  in  New 
York  to  stay  in  Beirut  only  two  years,  the  college 
wanted  me  for  three.  I  didn't  want  to  remain  away 
from  my  own  region  that  long,  so  I  determined  to 
do  three  years'  work  in  two,  if  I  possibly  could.  The 
authorities  didn't  like  this  at  all.  They  insisted  on  a 
three-year  term,  so  I  told  them  I  would  take  the 
next  ship  home.  At  that  point  in  the  discussion,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Henry  Jessup,  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years,  said:  "We  will  go  ahead  with  it  on  a  two-year 
basis.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Todd  can  finish  the  job.  Besides, 
we  will  make  it  so  pleasant  for  him  here  that  he  will 
want  to  stay  on  longer."  I  agreed,  and  we  arranged 
to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  after  two  years  to 
see  if  the  young  people  were  sufficiently  prepared. 

My  pupils  turned  out  to  be  smart  and  willing  to 
work.  I  didn't  remember  too  much  about  the  natural 
sciences  I  was  supposed  to  teach,  so  I  told  them,  at 
the  first  meeting,  that  I  would  have  to  work  along 
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with  them.  If  they  could  stick  me  on  questions,  I 
said,  that  would  be  fine.  We  would  work  together 
and  find  out  the  answers. 

Life  in  the  college  was  full  of  hard  work,  and  just 
as  educational  for  me  as  it  was  for  my  young  people. 
Socially  the  spot  was  wonderful.  There  was  much 
horseback  riding,  tennis,  music,  good  talk.  Natural- 
ly that  was  a  well-read  crowd  there  and  it  was  easy 
to  get  rid  of  preconceptions  by  talking  with  them 
and  keeping  up  with  their  wide  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  things.  Apart  from  that  there  was  good  com- 
panionship with  the  other  young  men  and  frequent 
opportunities  to  take  trips  during  vacations.  Every- 
thing was  cheap  then,  American  dollars  went  a  long 
way,  and  life  was  a  rich  pleasure. 

I  made  a  bad  blunder  then  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guages. Arabic  and  French  were  what  I  needed.  As 
I  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of  travelling  into  the  interior  I 
decided,  with  more  zeal  than  sense,  to  take  up 
Arabic.  It  was  too  hard  and  I  ended  up  with  only 
enough  of  it  to  get  around  and  shop.  It  would  have 
been  smarter  if  I  had  really  grounded  myself  in 
French,  which  I  never  did. 

The  Easter  after  I  arrived,  my  first  long  vacation, 
I  took  a  trip  to  Cairo  to  visit  the  English  friends  I 
had  met  on  the  Mariotis.  That  was  a  grand  ten  days. 
We  climbed  the  Pyramids,  looked  out  over  the  Nile, 
visited  the  summer  resorts  and  the  mosques  and 
museums.  I  got  a  complete  picture  of  Cairo,  from 
the  vantage  point  of  a  family  who  lived  beautifully. 
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The  customs  were  leisurely,  the  ladies  took  siestas 
in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evenings  we  would  all 
drive  about  the  city.  No  one  ever  went  to  bed  before 
one  or  two  in  the  morning. 

That  vacation  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  do  when 
I  had  more  time.  Soon  the  school  year  would  be  over 
and  I  would  have  three  months  in  which  to  explore 
that  part  of  the  world.  Dr.  John  Peters,  head  rep- 
resentative of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
visited  Beirut  and  told  me  he  had  decided  to  make 
a  trip  across  the  Jordan  into  Moab  and  down  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  wanted  to  find  a  better  spot  for 
summer-time  archaeological  work  than  Bagdad  or 
Bosra,  where  it  was  too  hot.  Walker,  one  of  the  in- 
structors and  later  my  tennis  partner,  and  I  decided 
to  join  him. 

Unfortunately  I  got  tied  up  with  some  work  and 
they  left  ten  days  before  I  did.  I  tried  to  catch  up 
with  them  but  our  communications  missed.  They 
thought  I  wasn't  coming  because  they  never  got  my 
letter  telling  them  I  would  meet  them  in  Jerusalem. 

I  took  an  overnight  steamer  from  Beirut  to  Jaffa. 
I  found  a  little  hotel  and  took  breakfast  there.  The 
waiter  was  a  German,  too  friendly  and  talkative.  I 
smelled  liquor  on  him,  even  at  that  hour.  Somehow 
he  found  out  I  was  taking  the  diligence  that  night 
for  Jerusalem.  At  lunchtime,  with  more  liquor  inside 
of  him,  he  decided  he  wanted  to  go  too.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  found  him  already  in  the  diligence  with  a 
little  handbag.  He  soon  opened  it  and  I  got  a  look 
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inside.  It  contained  nothing  except  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key and  a  gun.  He  kept  pressing  me  to  have  a  drink. 
I  didn't  drink  and  I  didn't  want  him  to.  He  was 
loaded  then,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  avoiding  a  row. 
He  was  insulted,  he  said,  but  soon  he  dozed  off. 
When  he  was  snoring  soundly  I  opened  his  bag  and 
threw  the  whiskey  out  into  the  road.  Then  I  pock- 
eted the  gun.  I  dusted  him  lightly  for  more  weapons 
and  bottles  but  found  nothing.  When  he  awoke  he 
went  for  the  bag  to  quench  his  thirst.  He  wanted  to 
fight,  and  I  had  to  threaten  to  beat  the  tar  out  of  him 
to  keep  him  quiet. 

When  we  got  to  Jerusalem  I  went  to  a  little 
hotel  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  German 
wanted  to  join  me.  I  told  him  I  would  not  have  him 
and  ordered  him  off  into  the  city.  He  went  at  last, 
but  I  kept  the  gun.  I  never  saw  him  again,  and  I 
often  wonder  why  he  wanted  to  tag  along  with  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  disappointed  and  adventurous— 
maybe  that  was  why  he  drank  so  much. 

I  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  a  Thursday.  At  the  Con- 
sulate I  learned  that  Peters  and  Walker  had  gone 
on  to  Bethlehem  on  Monday.  The  Consul  didn't 
know  what  their  next  stop  would  be,  so  I  had  to  set 
out  on  a  chase.  I  hired  two  horses,  one  for  myself 
and  another  for  the  servant  who  would  come  on 
with  my  pack.  It  was  a  long  day's  horseback  ride 
to  Bethlehem,  so  I  didn't  stint  myself  on  the  kind 
of  horse  I  hired.  He  was  a  very  good  beast  and 
we  got  to  Bethlehem  in  the  late  afternoon.  There 
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I  learned  that  Peters  and  Walker  had  been  in 
camp  nearby  but  had  left  early  that  morning  for 
Gaza.  That  was  a  two-day  trip  and  it  meant  more 
chasing  for  me. 

I  also  heard  some  more  news  that  I  didn't  like. 
The  reason  Peters  and  Walker  had  been  delayed 
so  long  was  that  no  one  was  willing  to  guide  them 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  through  the  Bedouin 
country.  The  last  travellers  before  them  had  been 
captured,  robbed  of  everything  they  possessed  and 
turned  loose  in  their  underwear. 

Finally  I  found  a  young  Moslem  with  a  horse  who 
was  willing  to  risk  taking  me  down.  We  went  fast 
but  we  were  never  sure  if  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  Whenever  we  saw  a  Bedouin  camp  we  gave  it 
a  wide  berth  and  got  away  from  it  fast.  It  was  getting 
late  and  growing  dark,  and  we  were  afraid  we 
would  have  to  pass  the  night  in  rough  camp  in  the 
wilderness.  Just  then  I  sighted  some  white  tents 
way  across  the  valley.  The  Moslem  and  I,  as  fast  as 
we  could  ride,  got  there  as  the  last  light  was  failing. 
It  was  the  camp  of  Peters  and  Walker  and  it  felt  like 
heaven  to  be  there. 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  my  little  chestnut 
stallion.  But  I  saw  to  it  that  he  was  cooled  out  thor- 
oughly and  then  rubbed  down.  In  the  morning  he 
was  ready  for  anything.  I  was  too,  but  I  didn't  have 
any  clothes.  The  servant  who  had  followed  me  from 
Jerusalem  had  not  arrived  in  Bethlehem  when  I  left. 
I  arranged  with  the  hotel  there  to  send  him  back  and 
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keep  my  luggage  for  me.  I  went  on  the  trip  with 
Peters  and  Walker  with  nothing  but  a  toothbrush 
in  my  pocket  and  the  flannel  shirt,  trousers,  shoes 
and  summer  underwear  I  had  on.  I  had  no  coat  and 
no  blankets  and  I  didn't  know  how  long  we  would 
be  gone. 

That  didn't  matter  too  much.  We  were  now  a 
united  band  of  explorers  equipped  with  a  regular 
arsenal.  The  three  of  us  and  the  seven  servants  we 
had  possessed  a  shot-gun,  several  revolvers  includ- 
ing the  pearl-handled  .32  I  had  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  five  Winchester  carbines.  We  felt  we  could 
give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  to  any  marauding 
Bedouins  we  ran  across.  Our  two  chief  servants 
were  Armenians,  very  intelligent  and  fearless.  At 
the  first  signs  of  any  life  ahead  of  us  they  went  out, 
armed  to  their  teeth,  looking  as  fierce  as  lions. 

We  pitched  camp  outside  of  Gaza  near  the  spot 
where  Minoa  was  supposed  to  have  been,  and  where 
the  British  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  first  world  war. 
We  fooled  around  for  a  week.  There  was  a  lot  of 
digging  going  on  which  we  inspected  most  carefully 
and  which  gave  me  an  interest  I  have  always  re- 
tained. 

When  we  got  back  to  Jerusalem,  where  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  Mount  Zion,  I  had  to  put 
through  a  big  business  deal.  And  you  can  believe  me 
that  those  Syrians  are  as  tough  traders  as  any  I  en- 
countered in  New  York  in  later  years.  The  people 
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who  rented  me  the  horses  demanded  £9  for  the  trip, 
entirely  too  much.  I  wouldn't  pay  it,  and  I  refused 
to  surrender  my  animal  until  we  settled.  I  kept  him 
locked  up  and  watched.  One  day  I  bought  a  riding 
whip,  a  beautiful  thing  of  braided  leather,  about 
three-and-a-half  feet  long  and  quite  stiff.  It  had 
five  or  six  inches  of  lead  in  the  butt.  I  didn't  buy  it 
primarily  as  a  weapon,  but  I  knew  it  might  come 
in  handy  in  the  tough  country  across  the  Jordan. 
After  two  or  three  days  of  bickering  with  the  owner 
of  the  horses,  I  rode  over  to  the  hotel  on  the  north 
side  where  my  luggage  was.  Instead  of  going 
through  the  city  I  went  around  the  west  side  by 
the  Jaffa  gate.  Three  men  rushed  out  and  one  of 
them  grabbed  my  right  leg.  What  a  mistake  it  was 
that  he  didn't  grab  my  right  arm.  The  others  seized 
the  bridle.  That  whip  came  in  handy  right  then  and 
there.  The  man  on  my  leg  went  down  after  one 
swat  and  the  good  little  stallion  pranced  about  so 
wildly  that  he  tore  loose  from  the  men  on  his  bridle. 
We  beat  it  away  from  there  at  a  gallop.  I  looked 
back  to  see  if  the  man  I  had  struck  was  badly  hurt 
but  he  was  already  getting  up. 

I  came  back  a  different  way  and  decided  that 
Jerusalem  would  be  a  pleasanter  place  if  I  could 
get  the  horse  business  settled.  So  I  bought  him,  with 
his  saddle,  bridle,  saddle  cloth  halter  and  feed-bag, 
together  with  the  hire  of  both  horses  and  the  serv- 
ant, for  the  same  £9  the  owner  wanted  in  the  first 
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place.  That  was  a  good  trade.  After  I  had  used  him 
for  the  whole  summer  I  was  still  able  to  sell  him 
for  £9. 

Peters  was  the  head  of  our  party  and  a  good  man 
to  travel  with.  He  had  long  conferences  with  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Beni-Hamadi  tribe  who  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  at  his  request.  For  $500  they  ar- 
ranged an  escort  for  us  through  their  country.  One 
of  the  chiefs  with  two  men  was  going  to  travel  with 
us  and  set  up  a  tribal  spear  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  at  our  camping  spot  every  night,  so  that  the 
natives  would  not  molest  us. 

We  went  down  the  Good  Samaritan  Road  to  the 
Jordan  between  Jericho  and  Neby  Musa,  where  the 
river  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  July.  The  sea  is 
1,292  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  heat  was  terrific.  Besides,  the  whole  country 
was  infested  with  fleas.  We  pressed  across  the  val- 
ley and  up  the  hills  to  Mount  Nebo. 

That  tribal  chief  may  have  been  a  protection 
against  robbery  but  he  certainly  was  not  much 
good  as  a  provisioner.  He  never  got  us  any  food.  We 
had  coffee  and  rice  with  us,  but  he  never  could  seem 
to  persuade  the  Bedouins  to  sell  us  any  meat  or  vege- 
tables. The  second  day  we  camped  near  a  little  mud 
town  and  found  an  Orthodox  missionary  who  knew 
both  Arabic  and  English  and  who  in  fact  had  once 
lived  several  years  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  It  seemed 
mighty  queer  talking  about  my  own  familiar  Middle 
West  to  a  native  Syrian,  right  there  in  the  wildest 
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part  of  the  Transjordan,  and  to  be  speaking  English. 
He  was  friendly  and  got  us  access  to  the  wells,  to 
replenish  our  water  supply,  and  to  find  some 
provender. 

We  wanted  to  go  further  south,  but  our  arrange- 
ment with  the  Beni-Hamadi  had  run  out.  We  were 
at  the  end  of  their  territory,  and  they  would  go  no 
further  for  they  had  a  blood  feud  on  with  the 
neighboring  tribe.  It  was  really  a  war,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  someone  had  killed  someone 
else  and  everyone  else  was  trying  to  avenge  the 
deaths.  Peters  arranged  a  conference  of  both  parties. 
Each  tribe  sent  about  seventy-five  delegates,  all 
armed  with  everything  they  possessed.  The  pow- 
wow lasted  all  day  Sunday,  but  came  to  no  decision. 
We  had  to  give  up  our  plan  to  go  south.  The  last 
travellers  through  there  had  been  picked  clean  and 
held  for  $1,000  ransom  besides.  Reluctantly  we 
turned  into  the  desert  and  headed  north. 

So  we  could  do  some  exploring,  we  told  our  serv- 
ants to  proceed  to  a  spot  on  the  map  and  wait  for  us. 
We  fooled  around  all  day  and  ended  up  by  getting 
lost.  We  couldn't  find  the  caravan  at  all.  Near  at 
hand  was  a  native  village.  We  rode  up  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  head  of  it,  a  tribal  prince  or  Sheik. 
He  gave  us  permission  to  sleep  in  his  walled  en- 
closure with  the  animals:  donkeys,  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  was  small,  but  there  was  hay  to  lie  down  on.  In  the 
morning  he  gave  us  a  breakfast  of  native  bread, 
olive  oil,  ripe  olives  and  eggs. 
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That  day  we  raised  up  a  covey  of  Turkish  par- 
tridges and  noted  carefully  where  they  came  down. 
We  needed  some  food.  I  was  not  much  of  a  shot,  but 
Peters  and  Walker  insisted  that  I  take  the  shot-gun 
and  see  what  I  could  bring  home.  I  sneaked  up 
quietly  and  got  two  on  the  ground  with  the  first 
barrel.  I  bagged  another  without  aiming  with  the 
second.  We  had  three  fine  fat  birds.  Later  we  saw 
two  gazelle  and  again  the  commissary  department 
was  in  my  hands.  I  got  the  buck  with  one  shot  from 
the  carbine. 

We  were  reunited  with  our  outfit  near  a  beautiful 
little  stream  surrounded  by  shady  trees.  The  serv- 
ants had  found  some  fine  green  and  purple  grapes 
in  a  vineyard.  It  was  late  and  we  were  tired  and 
hungry.  After  a  bath  in  the  stream  we  dined  like 
potentates. 

Our  trip  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  not  without 
further  incident.  One  day  we  topped  a  little  rise  of 
ground  and  came  into  a  plain  on  which  there  were 
many  white  tents.  The  Turkish  Army  was  at  war 
with  the  Druse  and  we  had  come  upon  its  main 
camp.  The  sentries  spotted  us  immediately  and  a 
party  of  officers  and  men  soon  rode  up  and  sur- 
rounded us.  They  didn't  know  what  we  were  up  to 
and  they  didn't  like  our  presence  there  at  all. 

Fortunately  Peters  could  get  along  in  Turkish 
well  enough  to  explain  our  wanderings  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  He  was  very  polite  and  under- 
standing, but  just  the  same  we  were  suspect  and 
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under  arrest.  The  next  day  he  warned  us  that  we 
would  have  to  leave  the  country  and  offered  to  send 
us  under  escort  to  the  American  Consul  in  Damas- 
cus. A  captain  and  sixteen  soldiers  were  going  along 
on  the  six-day  trip. 

It  was  uneventful  except  one  night.  According  to 
the  captain  we  were  attacked  by  Bedouins  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  shooting.  I  heard  it  from  my  tent.  In 
the  morning  the  captain  was  full  of  the  story  of 
mysterious  horse  thieves  and  how  he  had  protected 
us.  I  was  suspicious  of  just  a  little  Turkish  plot  to 
extract  some  additional  baksheesh  from  us  after  the 
trip  had  ended. 

We  approached  Damascus  from  the  south,  in  the 
evening  half-light.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  Olive, 
fig  and  mulberry  trees  in  great  gardens  are  all 
around,  and  oddly-shaped  interesting  villas  are  out- 
side the  walls.  The  town  itself,  with  its  minarets  and 
twin  hills,  is  perfectly  framed  by  its  surroundings. 
You  may  recall  that  Mohammed  once  approached 
Damascus  on  that  road,  but  refused  to  enter  for 
"it  is  given  to  man  to  enter  heaven  only  once." 

We  were  delivered  to  the  Consul  with  big  cere- 
mony and  much  signing  of  documents.  It  had  been 
a  hot,  hard  trip.  Walker  was  all  in,  and  Peters,  who 
had  taken  some  kind  of  fever,  went  into  hospital  for 
a  month.  I  was  younger  and  probably  tougher— I 
had  even  put  on  weight— and  didn't  want  to  go  home 
with  Walker.  Instead  I  knocked  around  Damascus 
and  eventually  went  over  the  mountains  into  the 
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Hauran  Valley  to  Zahle  to  visit  Franklin  E.  Hoskins, 
Princeton  '84,  a  missionary  there.  Together  we  went 
to  Baalbek.  I  toured  around  those  mountains  for  a 
while  and  finally  went  home  to  Beirut. 

It  had  been  a  grand  summer,  crammed  with  all 
kinds  of  experience.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  Kansas 
and  Minnesota  and  Princeton  and  it  made  me  feel 
thoroughly  grown  up.  I  don't  know  how  it  would 
seem  to  young  people  today,  but  I  felt  it  was  com- 
pleting my  education.  I  believed  it  paid  me,  in  the 
long  run,  far  higher  dividends  than  I  could  have 
had  from  some  beginner's  job,  at  a  few  dollars  a 
week,  in  the  States.  I  regret  only  one  thing,  the  loss 
of  our  photographic  record.  Peters  owned  a  fine 
camera  and  we  must  have  taken  over  300  shots  of 
everything  interesting  we  saw  or  did.  We  sent  them 
to  Paris  for  development  and  when  they  came  back 
we  found  they  were  all  worthless.  Someone  had 
stolen  a  part  from  the  camera  that  ruined  it. 
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IV 


Going  Home 


Time  flew  in  Beirut.  I  was  back  teaching,  for  my 
second  year.  I  liked  the  work  and  I  liked  the  pupils. 
There  was  never  an  idle  moment,  for  after  classes 
we  would  all  work  just  as  hard  enjoying  what  our 
pleasant  academic  community  had  to  offer.  Tennis 
was  the  great  sport  among  all  those  people.  I  had 
never  played  much  because  I  simply  had  not  had 
the  time.  I  didn't  own  clothes,  shoes  and  racquets, 
but  I  decided  to  equip  myself.  I  was  young,  active 
and  tall,  with  a  good  reach.  Although  I  did  not 
learn  the  fine  points  of  form  I  could  hit  a  ball  that 
was  some  job  to  return. 

Tennis  was  just  something  external  that  happened 
to  me.  Something  else  was  far  more  interesting  and 
for  a  long  time  I  kept  that  to  myself.  A  young  lady, 
Miss  Alice  Peck  Bray,  from  the  Middle  West,  had 
come  to  visit  her  sister  who  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Harris  Graham,  head  of  the  medical  department, 
at  the  college.  To  put  it  mildly,  she  was  very  attrac- 
tive. The  evening  of  the  day  after  she  arrived,  we 
seven  instructors  all  in  a  bunch  went  over  and  called 
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on  her.  We  were  the  welcoming  committee  and  all 
that  year  she  was  the  belle  of  the  city.  We  didn't 
seem  to  care  a  hang  for  each  other,  but  we  loved  to 
get  on  a  pair  of  saddle  horses  and  ride  through  the 
pines  and  orchards  that  surrounded  Beirut.  I  guess 
we  were  just  onlookers  together. 

I  had  some  phenomenal  luck  in  tennis  that  year, 
winning  the  American  singles.  In  the  spring  there 
was  a  big  tournament  between  the  Americans  and 
the  British.  With  Walker  for  my  partner,  we  were 
going  to  defend  our  country  in  the  doubles.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  international  match  was  a  big  gala 
occasion,  but  we  were  terrible.  The  British  had 
us  on  the  hob  in  two  love  sets  and  there  was  but 
one  more  to  go.  They  were  way  ahead  in  that  too. 
I  began  to  do  a  job  on  the  ball,  and  Walker  stayed 
out  of  my  way.  The  crowd  had  begun  to  drift  off 
thinking  the  ball  game  was  over,  but  the  belle  of 
the  city  sat  and  watched.  Inspired  by  something, 
I  played  better  tennis  that  day  than  ever  before  or 
since.  It  sounds  odd,  but  the  Americans  came  from 
behind  to  win  that  tournament.  Possibly  I  was  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  a  new  source. 

My  work  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  college.  True 
to  their  promise,  the  authorities  had  appointed  an 
examining  board,  which  found  that  the  young 
people  were  well  prepared  in  the  subjects  I  taught. 
It  seemed  almost  too  soon  to  be  leaving  Beirut,  but 
I  felt  I  ought  to  get  back  to  pick  up  strings  where  I 
had  left  them. 
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As  it  turned  out,  entirely  by  accident  no  doubt, 
that  young  lady  and  I  saw  fit  to  leave  Beirut  just 
about  the  same  time,  in  company  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wells  and  President  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Bliss.  It  was 
not  because  she  was  a  maiden  and  I  was  a  lad- 
nothing  like  that  at  all.  As  I  said,  we  were  just  on- 
lookers. 

When  we  sailed  out  of  Beirut  on  a  little  Italian 
steamer  for  Port  Said,  my  interlude  was  ended. 
But  not  quite.  We  transferred  to  the  comfortable 
P  &  O  packet  Lusitania  coming  through  from  Aus- 
tralia and  were  headed  for  Naples,  Marseilles  and 
Plymouth.  One  pleasant,  lazy  afternoon  we  were 
sailing  along  south  of  the  Island  of  Crete.  I  came 
on  deck  and  sat  next  to  the  young  lady,  who  was 
in  a  steamer  chair  looking  at  the  sea.  She  proposed 
reading  out  loud  from  Kingsley's  "Hypatia,"  which 
she  proceeded  to  do,  and  very  well  too.  For  a  while 
I  listened,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  read  to. 

"Let  me  see  that  volume  for  a  minute,"  I  said. 

She  handed  it  over.  I  took  it,  walked  to  the  rail, 
and  threw  it  just  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  Crete.  I  don't  believe  it  hurt  that  island  at 
all. 

The  young  lady  was  aghast.  When  she  recovered 
she  wanted  to  know,  with  some  emphasis,  just  what 
I  thought  I  was  doing. 

"I  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  it,"  I  said.  "I 
want  to  talk  with  you." 

But  there  immediately  was  a  sort  of  breakdown  in 
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communications.  I  didn't  have  much  talk  in  me.  A 
cat  had  got  my  tongue.  We  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

By  dinner  time  the  atmosphere  had  cleared  some- 
what, and  I  guess  I  was  once  more  tolerated. 

That  incident  never  was  explained  until  a  night 
many,  many  years  later.  I  had  some  horses  entered 
in  the  National  Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den and  that  young  lady  was  a  member  of  our  party. 
One  of  my  horses,  "Lucky  Lindy,"  was  hard  to 
handle,  and  required  some  very  good  grooms  and 
a  top  rider.  The  horse  came  into  the  ring  for  the 
coveted  under  15-2  championship.  He  behaved  well 
and  he  won.  Then  the  same  young  lady  said:  "Lucky 
Lindy"— when  he's  bad  he's  unusual,  but  when  he 
behaves  himself  he's  unbeatable. 

"I  remember,"  I  said.  "Hypatia  and  the  old  Lusi- 
tania.  After  I  threw  that  book  into  the  sea  you 
probably  said  to  yourself:  'How  perfectly  crazy, 
how  different  from  what  any  other  young  man  I 
have  ever  known  would  do.'  That  is  probably  the 
reason  why  you  were  kind  to  me  again  by  dinner- 
time." 

Despite  that  book  incident,  the  remainder  of  our 
trip  was  delightful.  The  others  all  stayed  in  London 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  I  headed  for  New  York  alone. 

I  pulled  out  on  the  boat  train  for  Liverpool,  sec- 
ond class,  to  catch  the  Wyoming  of  the  Guion  Line. 
I  had  a  trunk  and  one  bag.  You  may  remember  how 
baggage  was  handled  in  those  days.  We  put  it  in  a 
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separate  car  and  when  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
we  went  and  helped  ourselves.  That  was  fine,  but 
when  I  got  to  Liverpool  someone  else  had  helped 
himself  to  my  bag. 

I  hunted  all  over.  Finally  I  found  it  in  an  obscure 
place.  Some  traveller  had  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
down  again,  which  was  scarcely  any  help  to  me. 
The  good  cabs  were  all  gone.  There  was  hardly  any 
time  to  catch  the  boat.  I  found  a  broken-down  cab 
with  a  broken-down  horse.  Urging  him  along  I 
looked  out  onto  the  dock.  The  Wyoming  was  al- 
ready pulling  away.  I  had  really  missed  the  boat 
this  time. 

Fortunately  another  steamer  was  blocking  the 
Wyoming.  I  hurried  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the 
pier.  I  shouted  and  I  yelled  and  I  put  on  a  show  to 
get  that  ship  back  there  again.  In  my  pocket  was  a 
ticket  entitling  me  to  travel  on  her,  and  not  enough 
money  to  buy  a  ticket  on  any  other  boat.  I  needed 
badly  to  get  aboard. 

The  Wyoming  drifted  a  little.  She  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet  away.  I  got  some  sailors  to  throw  down 
a  rope  from  the  deck  thirty-five  feet  above  my  head. 
They  did  so  with  some  misgivings.  After  the  second 
toss  I  caught  it.  The  first  time  they  hauled  it  up  they 
took  my  trunk.  The  second  time  they  took  my  bag. 
The  third  time  I  climbed  while  they  pulled. 

I  sat  down,  exhausted. 

In  due  course  a  man  came  up.  He  wore  a  uniform 
festooned  with  a  lot  of  gold  braid.  What,  he  asked, 
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was  I  doing  there?  I  told  him  I  was  fixing  to  go  to 
New  York  with  him.  How,  he  demanded  nastily, 
had  I  come  aboard?  I  told  him  I  had  climbed  up  a 
rope. 

That  seemed  to  infuriate  him.  He  ranted  at  me, 
scolding  and  waving  his  arms.  I  wanted  to  know 
who  he  was.  He  was  the  captain,  he  said,  and  no 
one  had  ever  come  aboard  his  ship  that  way  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  stand  for  it.  I  gave  him  some  back 
talk  I  had  learned  in  Kansas,  and  we  kept  up  the 
row  for  quite  a  while.  Finally  he  said:  "I  don't  know 
whether  to  have  you  locked  up  or  to  ask  you  to  sit 
at  my  table."  I  suggested  he  do  whichever  he 
thought  Td  enjoy  more.  Finally  he  went  away  and 
I  went  to  my  cabin. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  hunted  me  up  and  asked 
me  to  have  dinner  with  him.  We  were  good  friends 
and  I  saw  quite  a  lot  of  him. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  realized  it  at  the  time,  but 
something  had  happened  to  me.  I  was  a  different 
person  when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  not  solely  be- 
cause of  Beirut.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  and  that 
young  lady  landed  I  chanced  to  be  at  the  dock.  We 
had  a  couple  of  days  together  before  the  Wellses 
headed  for  Chicago  and  the  young  lady  for  her 
home  in  Wisconsin  to  resume  school-teaching.  I 
think  I  sometimes  called  her  Alice  by  then. 

My  interlude  was  ended,  but  I  took  the  young 
lady's  address— just  in  case. 
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Earning  a  Living 


After  Beirut  new  york  seemed  strange  and  bust- 
ling. I  wasn't  yet  sure  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Business 
had  its  attractions  for  me,  but  I  thought  a  long  time 
about  going  into  medicine.  But  I  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind.  I  went  out  West  to  see  Mother  and  Father 
again,  and  we  talked  it  over  informally.  One  day  it 
occurred  to  me  that  what  I  really  wanted  to  do  was 
to  study  law.  I  had  always  liked  the  law,  it  was  a 
sound  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  other  activities. 
I  had  often  thought  of  legal  training  in  connection 
with  other  people  and  I  finally  decided  it  would 
be  good  for  me  too.  I  went  back  to  New  York  and 
made  arrangements  to  enter  the  New  York  Law 
School. 

Of  course,  I  was  in  my  usual  state  about  money.  I 
had  saved  up  very  little  from  my  teaching  in  Beirut. 
So  I  got  a  job  as  clerk  in  a  law  office,  for  the  going 
rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Just  more  of  that 
stingy  old-fashioned  stuff.  I  often  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  for  those  upright,  honest  business  and 
professional  men  in  those  days  to  exploit  so  thor- 
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oughly  the  young  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  work. 
I  believe  a  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  I'm  glad 
that  kind  of  thing  has  stopped. 

Very  early  every  morning  I  would  go  to  the  law 
office,  work  all  day  until  about  four-thirty.  Then 
I'd  attend  classes  in  the  law  school  until  six-thirty, 
and  after  a  hasty,  sketchy  dinner,  would  go  to  my 
room  and  study  until  midnight  or  later.  The  five 
dollars  a  week  wasn't  enough  to  live  on,  so  I  had  to 
eke  it  out  by  tutoring  boys  for  the  New  York  State 
Regents'  examination.  But  I  could  get  only  a  dollar 
an  hour  for  that  kind  of  work  and  it  wasn't  enough. 
I  got  through  the  first  year  of  law  school  and  part 
of  the  second,  always  falling  behind  on  my  expenses 
and  wearing  myself  out  as  well.  I  decided  I  would 
have  to  make  more  money  or  else  give  up  the  work. 

One  day  I  went  to  a  teachers'  agent  on  Union 
Square  and  told  her  I  wanted  a  really  good  tutoring 
job.  She  told  me  that  a  woman  on  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street  had  applied  for  a  tutor,  and  she  gave  me  a 
note  of  introduction.  I  went  up  there  and  was  not 
at  all  well  received. 

"When  I  asked  the  agent  for  a  tutor,"  the  lady 
said,  "I  did  not  expect  that  every  young  man  in  the 
city  would  come  to  call  on  me." 

She  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  but  she  took  my 
name  and  said  she  would  let  me  know.  I  knew  I  was 
out.  On  the  way  downtown  in  the  trolley  I  had  a 
lucid  interval  and  I  determined  to  try  a  little  selling. 

I  went  back  to  the  agent  and  told  her  the  job 
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looked  good  to  me,  but  that  I  knew  I  wouldn't  get  it 
unless  we  tried  some  ethical  persuasion.  She  asked 
what  she  could  do  to  help  me.  I  suggested  she  write 
the  lady  a  letter,  telling  her  that  of  all  the  young 
men  she  had  sent  I  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  More- 
over, I  wanted  that  letter  to  go  to  the  lady  by  special 
messenger.  I  had  concluded  on  the  trolley  that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  anywhere,  I  would  have  to  start 
tooting  my  own  horn,  because  no  one  else  was  going 
to  do  it  for  me. 

The  agent  agreed  and  asked  me  to  write  my  own 
letter.  I  went  to  work  and  did  a  real  job.  According 
to  that  note,  I  was  really  something.  I  wish  I  had 
kept  a  copy  to  put  in  this  book.  The  agent  signed  it 
and  we  dispatched  it,  telling  the  lady  that  if  she 
wanted  me  she  should  send  a  wire  to  my  rooming 
house  address  in  Brooklyn.  That  night,  when  I  went 
home  there  was  a  message.  The  lady  wanted  me  to 
call  the  next  morning. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  asked  me  at  that  meet- 
ing was  what  salary  I  wanted. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  just  like  a  big  man  of  affairs,  "never 
mind  about  the  salary.  You  don't  know  that  you 
want  me  and  I  don't  know  that  I'm  going  to  like 
this  job.  Let's  try  it  out  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
see  how  it  goes.  If  it  works,  we  can  make  an  ar- 
rangement." 

I  quit  at  the  law  office  but  kept  on  at  law  school. 
For  four  hours  every  day,  five  days  a  week,  I  tutored 
the  lady's  son.  It  was  a  hard  job  for  he  was  a  difficult 
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boy,  wayward  and  headstrong.  But  we  got  on.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  week  the  lady  asked  me  what  I 
would  want  to  continue.  She  evidently  liked  the 
way  things  were  going. 

Now  I  had  been  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to  that 
salary.  I  had  asked  my  friends  how  much  to  ask  for. 
Some  said  fifteen  dollars,  some  said  twenty.  I  had 
no  intention,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  of  selling  my- 
self too  cheaply,  so  I  told  her  I  wanted  thirty-five 
dollars  a  week— and  held  my  breath.  The  lady 
agreed  without  hesitation  and  straightway  wrote 
me  a  check  for  $105  for  the  services  I  had  already 
rendered. 

In  a  few  months  I  was  square  with  the  world  and 
slowly  getting  ahead.  Before  the  year's  work  at  law 
school  was  over,  the  family  wanted  me  to  take  the 
boy  and  his  valet  to  Canada.  I  made  a  big  fuss  about 
having  to  leave  law  school  so  we  readjusted  my 
salary  to  $70  a  week  to  pay  me  for  the  time  I  would 
lose.  We  went  to  Canada  and  had  a  fine  trip. 

When  we  got  back  they  wanted  me  to  go  off 
again,  this  time  through  the  Southern  mountain 
region.  I  told  them  quite  frankly  I  would  need  a 
lot  of  money  this  time.  So  I  saw  the  boy's  father  and 
we  had  quite  a  talk.  I  demanded  $700  a  month  and 
all  expenses.  He  coughed  a  bit  and  finally  growled 
at  me:  "I  don't  know  what  your  time  is  worth  but 
that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  for  a  tutor." 

"Sure  it  is,"  I  said,  "but  I  am  a  good  tutor." 
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"All  right,"  he  said  resignedly.  "We'll  go  ahead 
on  that  basis." 

About  this  time  I  started  keeping  a  pocket  note- 
book to  keep  track  of  my  expenses. 

For  three  years  I  stuck  at  that  job.  I  sent  a  lot  of 
money  home  to  get  Father  cleaned  up  and  to  give 
him  the  chance  to  take  Mother  on  some  trips.  That 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life.  Paying 
them  back  for  all  they  had  done  for  me  was  no  strain 
at  all.  One  morning  years  earlier  when  I  had  been 
hard-up  and  in  arrears  at  the  boarding-house  I 
received  a  letter  from  Father  with  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  inside.  I  knew  what  sending  it  had  meant  to  him. 

We  travelled  a  lot,  that  boy  and  I,  and  during  the 
trips  I  carted  law  books  with  me  and  boned  up. 
While  we  were  in  Tennessee  one  day  I  heard 
that  a  term  of  court  was  in  session  just  across  the 
state  line  in  Kentucky  at  Middlesborough.  A  man 
was  being  tried  for  carrying  a  gun.  This  seemed 
odd,  for  at  least  half  the  men  in  the  court  room 
had  guns  on  their  hips  and  I  suppose  another  half 
ran  moonshine  stills  in  the  woods  of  that  wild, 
mountainous  country.  But  I  didn't  concern  myself 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  Kentucky  law.  I  wanted  a 
bar  examination.  After  the  session  I  petitioned  the 
judge  and  he  appointed  a  board  of  three  examiners. 
That  night  the  board  came  to  my  room  in  the  hotel. 
We  had  one  chair  and  the  rest  of  us  sat  on  the  bed. 
We  had  a  swell  evening  and  I  had  a  swell  examina- 
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tion.  The  next  day  I  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

When  I  brought  the  boy  back  to  New  York  I  quit 
the  tutoring  business.  I  had  a  bank  balance  of 
around  $8,000,  which  was  pretty  good  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tutoring  job.  I  got  in  touch  with  my  old 
classmate,  Henry  C.  Irons,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  and  was  starting  up  a  law 
practice.  He  and  I,  early  in  1895,  started  the  partner- 
ship of  Irons  and  Todd. 

Harry  was  representing  a  couple  of  young  men 
who  were  building  an  apartment  house  on  West 
Eighty-eighth  Street.  Their  affairs  were  in  bad 
shape.  The  house  was  nearly  finished,  but  they  had 
run  out  of  money  and  couldn't  pay  their  bills.  Work 
had  stopped  because  some  judgments  had  been 
entered  and  there  were  a  lot  of  mechanics'  liens. 
They  deeded  the  property  to  us.  I  took  my  $8000 
and  went  to  work.  We  assembled  the  creditors  one 
day,  convinced  them  we  could  carry  out  the  project 
to  the  point  where  it  would  pay  off,  and  asked  for 
their  help.  They  didn't  quite  see  how  a  couple  of 
brand  new  lawyers,  who  knew  nothing  about  build- 
ing or  business,  could  do  the  job,  but  they  agreed  to 
go  along  with  us  and  not  press  for  payment  of  their 
claims.  In  the  end  we  paid  them  in  full  and  made 
friends  of  them. 

It  was  all  selling  but  it  was  not  easy.  We  finished 
the  house,  but  the  problem  remained  to  get  our 
money  out  of  it.  I  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Lowe, 
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the  former  Comptroller  of  the  city,  to  trade  the 
house  for  five  lots  over  on  113th  Street.  The  stuff 
was  poor  but  the  contract  was  very  favorable  to  the 
firm  and  had  it  been  carried  out  we  would  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  Several  weeks  later  Lowe 
asked  me  to  call  on  him.  He  refused  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  contract  because,  he  said,  it  was  un- 
fair. I  could  not  afford  to  fight  him,  so  I  offered  to 
change  it.  It  was  less  favorable  then  but  still  a  good 
deal. 

We  had  to  do  something  with  the  lots,  so  we  de- 
cided to  build  three  apartment  houses  on  them.  A 
broker  I  had  met  took  me  to  see  another  broker,  a 
Jew  and  a  fine  gentleman.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a 
loan,  to  get  working  capital  to  put  up  the  three 
buildings.  He  asked  what  experience  I  had  had. 
None,  I  told  him. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  judgment  en- 
tered against  you  this  morning.  What's  all  that 
about?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "there  was  a  disagreement  about 
the  amount.  I  will  pay  it  or  appeal  it,  I  don't  know 
which." 

He  brooded  a  while,  got  up,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  walked  around  the  room.  Finally  he  turned. 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "111  take  a  chance  on  it.  I'll  help 
you." 

As  long  as  that  man  lived,  he  was  always  at  my 
elbow.  He  helped  me  out  of  every  tight  spot  I  was 
in  for  years.  He  willingly  furnished  money  when  I 
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was  short  and  he  never  lost  anything.  He  got  good 
returns  on  his  investments.  He  could  not  have  been 
more  friendly  had  he  been  my  father.  Years  later  he 
and  his  son  asked  me  to  join  them  as  a  partner,  which 
I  did  not  do,  although  I  liked  them  tremendously. 

That  was  all  selling.  You  can  see  why  I  had  to 
start  in  selling.  I  had  an  idea.  That  young  lady  I 
met  in  Beirut  never  left  my  thoughts.  I  had  to  get 
established  and  do  the  job  fast.  In  July,  1895,  as  soon 
as  it  looked  as  though  I  had  a  future— even  if  my 
present  looked  pretty  slim— we  were  married  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Every  man  has  to  sell— sell  himself  to  himself,  and 
sell  himself  to  his  wife,  to  his  children,  to  his  com- 
munity, to  his  associates  and  to  the  world.  He  has 
to  sell  his  services  or  the  goods  he  produces.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  he  does.  Whether 
it  is  medicine  or  law,  newspaper  work  or  the  min- 
istry, radio,  science,  farming,  writing,  education, 
engineering,  advertising,  music,  manufacturing,  you 
have  to  sell. 

There  isn't  a  company  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept a  few  dumb  ones,  that  doesn't  want  more  and 
better  salesmen.  The  rewards  go  to  the  good  sales- 
man; he  can  name  his  own  salary,  whether  it  be 
fifteen,  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  For  salesmen  the  sky  is  the  limit.  Plenty  of  men 
can  produce  but  mighty  few  can  sell  in  a  big  way. 
What  good  is  a  product  if  it  isn't  sold? 

I  guess  half  of  us  could  be  better  salesmen  than 
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we  are.  I  don't  know  of  any  institutions  that  have 
courses  in  salesmanship.  I  suppose  that  can't  be 
taught;  you  have  to  have  the  idea  inside  of  you. 

I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  my  business  life,  in- 
numerable things  brought  to  me  to  be  sold,  but  only 
once  did  a  man  come  in  and  say:  "I  have  found  a 
salesman.  Let's  buy  him." 

"To  sell  what?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  devil  with  what  we  sell,"  answered  the 
man.  "This  man  is  good.  We  can  use  him." 

We  took  him  on  and  he  did  a  fine  job  on  every- 
thing to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Once  I  asked  the  head  of  a  big  mechanical  en- 
gineering company  if  he  was  going  to  send  his  boy 
to  an  engineering  school. 

"Hell  no,"  the  man  answered.  "We  can  hire  all 
the  engineers  we  need  at  $5  to  $10  a  day.  I'm  going 
to  send  my  boy  to  law  school.  I  want  him  to  learn 
to  sit  in  where  the  contracts  are  originated  and 
closed,  where  the  negotiations  are  fought  over,  and 
the  big  money  made.  I  want  to  teach  him  to  be  a 
salesman." 

Selling,  I  suppose,  is  not  making  a  talk  and  hoping 
for  the  best.  Selling  is  influencing  individuals.  If  you 
are  selling  an  idea  or  a  product  to  a  committee  or  a 
board,  you  have  to  influence  one  or  more  of  the 
individuals  present.  If  you  do  the  job  right  those 
people  will  carry  on  your  aim  for  you.  St.  Paul,  at 
Athens,  did  one  of  the  greatest  selling  jobs  in  the 
world.  His  audience  was  hostile.  He  didn't  try  to 
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was  short  and  he  never  lost  anything.  He  got  good 
returns  on  his  investments.  He  could  not  have  been 
more  friendly  had  he  been  my  father.  Years  later  he 
and  his  son  asked  me  to  join  them  as  a  partner,  which 
I  did  not  do,  although  I  liked  them  tremendously. 

That  was  all  selling.  You  can  see  why  I  had  to 
start  in  selling.  I  had  an  idea.  That  young  lady  I 
met  in  Beirut  never  left  my  thoughts.  I  had  to  get 
established  and  do  the  job  fast.  In  July,  1895,  as  soon 
as  it  looked  as  though  I  had  a  future— even  if  my 
present  looked  pretty  slim— we  were  married  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Every  man  has  to  sell— sell  himself  to  himself,  and 
sell  himself  to  his  wife,  to  his  children,  to  his  com- 
munity, to  his  associates  and  to  the  world.  He  has 
to  sell  his  services  or  the  goods  he  produces.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  he  does.  Whether 
it  is  medicine  or  law,  newspaper  work  or  the  min- 
istry, radio,  science,  farming,  writing,  education, 
engineering,  advertising,  music,  manufacturing,  you 
have  to  sell. 

There  isn't  a  company  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept a  few  dumb  ones,  that  doesn't  want  more  and 
better  salesmen.  The  rewards  go  to  the  good  sales- 
man; he  can  name  his  own  salary,  whether  it  be 
fifteen,  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  For  salesmen  the  sky  is  the  limit.  Plenty  of  men 
can  produce  but  mighty  few  can  sell  in  a  big  way. 
What  good  is  a  product  if  it  isn't  sold? 

I  guess  half  of  us  could  be  better  salesmen  than 
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we  are.  I  don't  know  of  any  institutions  that  have 
courses  in  salesmanship.  I  suppose  that  can't  be 
taught;  you  have  to  have  the  idea  inside  of  you. 

I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  my  business  life,  in- 
numerable things  brought  to  me  to  be  sold,  but  only 
once  did  a  man  come  in  and  say:  "I  have  found  a 
salesman.  Let's  buy  him." 

"To  sell  what?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  devil  with  what  we  sell,"  answered  the 
man.  "This  man  is  good.  We  can  use  him." 

We  took  him  on  and  he  did  a  fine  job  on  every- 
thing to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Once  I  asked  the  head  of  a  big  mechanical  en- 
gineering company  if  he  was  going  to  send  his  boy 
to  an  engineering  school. 

"Hell  no,"  the  man  answered.  "We  can  hire  all 
the  engineers  we  need  at  $5  to  $10  a  day.  I'm  going 
to  send  my  boy  to  law  school.  I  want  him  to  learn 
to  sit  in  where  the  contracts  are  originated  and 
closed,  where  the  negotiations  are  fought  over,  and 
the  big  money  made.  I  want  to  teach  him  to  be  a 
salesman." 

Selling,  I  suppose,  is  not  making  a  talk  and  hoping 
for  the  best.  Selling  is  influencing  individuals.  If  you 
are  selling  an  idea  or  a  product  to  a  committee  or  a 
board,  you  have  to  influence  one  or  more  of  the 
individuals  present.  If  you  do  the  job  right  those 
people  will  carry  on  your  aim  for  you.  St.  Paul,  at 
Athens,  did  one  of  the  greatest  selling  jobs  in  the 
world.  His  audience  was  hostile.  He  didn't  try  to 
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It  doesn't  do  to  be  too  nice  when  you  are  selling. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  long  story  in  two  parts  about  my 
relations  with  the  Cunard  Line.  One  winter  we  were 
going  to  the  Mediterranean.  Before  I  left  I  felt  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  accommodations  for  our  return, 
because  there  was  a  lot  of  travel  that  winter.  I  not 
only  got  reservations  but  tickets  for  definite  rooms 
on  the  old  Cunarder  Carpathia,  to  sail  on  a  certain 
day  from  Palermo. 

Our  trip  was  completed  and  we  arrived  in  Pal- 
ermo. I  went  aboard  the  ship  to  look  at  our  rooms 
but  found  they  were  occupied,  by  none  other  than 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his 
wife,  who  had  got  on  at  Trieste.  Those  were  the 
people  whose  assassination  at  Sarajevo  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  first  world  war.  I  complained 
to  the  line,  which  offered  us  other  rooms,  but  I  in- 
sisted on  the  ones  I  had  paid  for.  The  Cunard  people 
refused  to  put  the  royal  couple  out. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "You  will  hear  from  me." 

We  went  to  Naples,  took  fine  rooms  in  the  Excel- 
sior Hotel,  hired  a  limousine  and  driver  and  sent 
word  to  the  Cunard  Company  that  we  were  en- 
joying ourselves  at  its  expense  until  we  could  get 
accommodations  on  some  other  ship.  In  time  I  found 
suitable  space  on  a  German  vessel  and  we  came 
back  to  New  York. 

Our  bill  came  to  precisely  $817.  I  turned  it  over 
to  my  lawyer  and  told  him  to  get  after  the  Cunard 
Line.  I  had  an  idea  they  would  have  to  pay.  In  due 
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course  their  counsel  offered  me  a  settlement,  which 
I  turned  down  flatly.  I  wanted  to  know  what  a 
traveller's  rights  were.  The  lawyer  called  on  me  and 
like  a  good  diplomat  said:  "I  understand  this  situa- 
tion. The  line  made  a  mistake.  Now  you  travel  a  lot. 
Instead  of  having  a  lawsuit,  why  don't  you  let  the 
line  credit  you  with  your  claim  against  future  ac- 
commodations?" 

This  struck  me  as  a  good  idea  and  I  agreed.  I  did 
travel  a  lot  thereafter  and  I  travelled  a  lot  on  Cunard 
ships. 

The  second  part  of  the  story  occurred  many  years 
later.  The  Cunard  Line  wanted  a  building  in  New 
York.  Someone  down  there  remembered  me  and 
knew  what  I  had  been  doing.  They  called  me  in.  The 
first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  land.  There 
were  many  owners,  but  one  estate  owned  most  of 
the  property.  It  was  represented  by  a  lawyer  who 
was  crazy  about  himself.  He  loved  to  hear  himself 
talk.  One  day  I  went  to  his  office,  but  before  I  went 
I  had  the  authority  in  my  pocket  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary land  at  a  high  figure.  He  talked  and  boasted 
and  hemmed  and  hawed.  After  his  ego  had  been 
well-buttered,  entirely  by  himself,  I  offered  him  a 
small  sum  for  the  land.  He  was  horrified  and  de- 
manded a  much  bigger  sum.  I  agreed  to  it,  without 
further  haggling.  He  never  knew  that  the  authority 
in  my  pocket  exceeded  the  final  price  by  $550,000. 
That  was  probably  the  most  expensive  monologue 
in  the  history  of  business. 
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The  seller  has  his  biggest  job  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  has  to  make  his  audience  like  him  per- 
sonally. You  can  perhaps  remember  many  occasions 
when  you  wanted  to  buy  a  certain  product  and 
didn't  because  you  failed  to  like  the  salesman's  hair, 
or  face,  or  manner  or  something  else.  Or  when  you 
didn't  want  to  buy  anything  but  did  because  you 
liked  the  fellow  who  was  trying  to  sell  something. 
I  recall  something  that  happened  once  to  Harry 
Irons.  A  young  bond  salesman  called  on  him  and 
sent  his  card  inside.  The  secretary  left  the  door  open 
as  she  went  into  Irons'  office  and  the  salesman  saw 
Irons  tear  his  card  in  half  and  throw  it  into  the 
waste-basket.  When  the  girl  came  back  shaking  her 
head,  the  salesman  asked  to  have  his  card  returned. 
Irons  pulled  out  a  nickel  and  said:  Here,  give  him 
this.  Tell  him  I  destroyed  his  card."  The  salesman 
pocketed  the  nickel  but  pulled  out  another  card. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "give  him  this.  Tell  him  my  cards 
are  two  for  a  nickel." 

This  pleased  Irons  so  much  that  he  called  the 
boy  in  and  gave  him  an  order.  Irons  continued  to 
buy  bonds  from  him  for  many  years. 

When  we  were  young  we  had  to  make  people  like 
us  to  keep  on  in  business.  That  was  selling  too— we 
sold  our  youth  and  our  integrity  and  our  hard  work. 
Bankers  are  supposed  to  be  hard-boiled  and  I  sup- 
pose some  of  them  are.  But  we  had  a  lot  of  luck  with 
bankers. 

In  '96  or  '97  we  had  our  offices  in  the  Downing 
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Building  at  108  Fulton  Street.  One  weekend  we 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  meet  our  payroll.  I 
had  my  usual  lunch  consisting  of  a  sandwich  and  a 
bottle  of  sarsparilla  and  then  had  a  haircut  and  a 
shocshine.  I  walked  over  to  Broadway.  There  stood 
the  Park  National  Bank.  I  had  never  been  inside  it 
and  I  didn't  know  a  soul  in  the  place.  But  I  went  in 
and  asked  to  see  the  president.  Word  came  back 
that  he  wanted  to  know  my  business.  I  told  the 
messenger  I  wanted  a  loan.  The  president,  Richard 
Delafield,  was  a  fine  man  and  sat  at  a  big  desk  in  a 
beautiful  room.  I  said  I  needed  $2,000.  He  asked 
what  security  I  could  offer  and  I  told  him  I  could 
offer  nothing.  He  asked  if  we  had  a  bank  account, 
and  if  so,  why  didn't  I  go  to  our  own  bank.  I  told 
him  we  had  an  account,  but  it  was  overdrawn.  Then 
he  wanted  to  know  what  we  needed  the  money  for. 
I  said  it  was  to  meet  the  payroll— tomorrow. 

We  went  off  into  a  lot  of  general  talk,  about  my 
antecedents,  Father,  the  West,  Princeton,  Beirut, 
law  and  our  business.  Then  he  laughed  and  asked 
the  name  of  someone  we  did  work  for.  I  mentioned 
Candee  &  Smith. 

"Do  you  know  General  Smith?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  we  owe  him  quite  a  lot  of 
money." 

He  picked  up  his  phone.  Soon  General  Smith 
came  on. 

"Do  you  know  a  young  man  named  John  R. 
Todd?"  Mr.  Delafield  asked.  "Do  you  like  him?" 
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They  talked  a  little  longer  and  Mr.  Delafield 
agreed  to  give  me  the  loan.  We  made  out  a  note  and 
I  walked  out  of  the  bank  with  a  check-book. 

Delafield  had  been  a  real  friend.  Unfortunately, 
I  never  saw  him  again  for  soon  afterward  he  became 
very  ill  and  died  shortly. 

Not  long  after  that  the  bank  where  we  had  been 
overdrawn  blew  up  and  took  with  it  about  $2,400 
of  our  small  capital.  Irons  and  I  walked  around 
town,  trying  to  think  up  what  bank  we  would  hit 
next.  We  saw  the  Importers  and  Traders  Bank  across 
the  street  and  went  in.  All  we  had  to  do  business 
with  was  a  $4,000  note  from  an  upstate  wood-work- 
ing concern.  The  bank  was  helpful  and  took  the 
note.  We  did  a  lot  of  business  with  that  bank  for 
many  years,  until  it  was  merged  into  a  larger  in- 
stitution. 

We  had  to  borrow  in  those  days  but  we  never 
borrowed  much.  We  felt  it  was  too  dangerous.  It 
was  fine  on  a  rising  market,  when  we  could  borrow 
at,  say,  four  or  five  percent,  and  make  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent  on  our  money.  But  in  times  of  depression 
that  would  have  been  dangerous,  so  we  tried  to 
keep  clear  as  much  as  we  could. 

I  don't  know  how  many  buildings  we  put  up  in 
those  early  years.  There  were  lots  of  apartment 
houses  in  the  upper  West  Side  and  in  South  Harlem. 
You  see,  the  law  was  forgotten.  By  chance  we  had 
gone  into  building  and  we  stayed  there  because  we 
liked  it.  We  put  up  a  seven  story  business  building 
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on  the  north-east  comer  of  Walker  Street  and  West 
Broadway.  On  completion  we  sold  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Trading  Company  and  took  a  profit  of  $18,000. 
On  another  occasion  we  traded  our  Manhattan 
Avenue  property,  where  we  lived,  for  cash,  indus- 
trial plots  out  West  and  farmland.  It  was  a  highly 
successful  deal.  We  got  into  hotel  work,  building 
the  Bretton  Hall,  the  Regent,  the  Aberdeen  and 
the  Seymour.  It  was  good  work  and  it  was  interest- 
ing and  satisfying. 

We  developed  certain  rules  about  our  business. 
We  never  would  figure  against  the  others  in  trying 
to  beat  a  contract  price;  firm  prices  were  hard  in 
building  and  we  knew  that  contractors  trying  to 
beat  each  other  down  frequently  had  to  skimp  on 
construction  and  thereby  cheat  the  owner.  Some- 
times, we  felt,  a  job  can  be  too  cheap,  and  cheap 
jobs  are  never  any  good.  Another  thing  we  worked 
hard  on  was  new  ways  to  get  business.  It  more 
or  less  fell  my  way  to  be  the  outside  man,  while 
Harry  ran  the  office  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  job. 
We  threw  out  early  the  silly  idea  that  some  business- 
men get  that  all  salesmanship  is  high-pressure  talk. 
It  just  doesn't  work  out  that  way.  We  never  went 
in  for  super-salesmanship  and  we  never  would  al- 
low any  of  our  associates  to  indulge  in  it. 

I'd  like  to  wind  up  this  chapter  talking  a  bit  about 
Harry.  He  was  a  wonderful  partner.  Quiet,  able,  by 
nature  conservative,  Harry  was  hard  to  beat  when 
he  really  opened  up  on  a  job.  We  had  a  happy  re- 
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lationship.  When  we  started  we  had  only  one  bank 
account,  which  represented  everything  we  owned. 
We  both  drew  against  it,  for  personal  as  well  as 
business  expenses.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  our  partnership,  when  we  spent  very  little,  we 
didn't  keep  track  of  our  withdrawals.  I  never  knew 
and  I  don't  think  Harry  did  either  which  one  of  us 
drew  out  more. 

In  1919  Harry  wanted  to  retire.  We  divided  all 
our  holdings  into  two  lots,  which  seemed  to  be 
nearly  equal.  I  let  him  chose  which  one  he  wanted. 
After  a  few  years  Irons  took  on  a  couple  of  opera- 
tions by  himself  and  did  very  well.  In  1925,  to  the 
sorrow  of  all  those  who  knew  him,  he  passed  on 
into  a  better  world. 
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VI 


Rockefeller  Center 


This  is  a  pretty  personal  book.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  pull  in  my  horns  a  bit  now  and  then  and  talk  about 
all  the  troubles  I  had.  But  memory  doesn't  work  that 
way;  its  remarkable  quality  is  that  it  helps  you  get 
over  the  bad  parts  of  your  life  and  think  of  the  best 
ones.  Without  that  trick  of  memory  life  would  be 
almost  unbearable. 

In  1920  I  took  stock.  I  had  done  quite  well. 
Frances  had  graduated  from  college  and  Webster, 
after  an  interlude  in  officers,  training  at  Harvard, 
was  back  at  Princeton.  Irons  &  Todd  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution  had  a  wonderful  record.  My  life,  thus 
far,  had  been  very  successful.  I  had  no  reason  to 
think  it  wouldn't  go  on  that  way. 

I  organized  Todd,  Robertson  and  Todd,  becom- 
ing president.  Hugh  S.  Robertson  had  been  with  us 
in  various  capacities  at  Irons  &  Todd  before  going 
into  business  for  himself.  He  was  an  excellent  man 
and  knew  building  inside  and  out.  He  became 
secretary-treasurer  and  my  older  brother,  Dr.  James 
M.  Todd,  was  vice-president. 
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We  did  some  big  jobs  in  those  days,  385  and  379 
Madison  Avenue,  the  Postum  Building,  the  Barclay 
Hotel,  the  Ritz  Towers  and  the  Graybar  Building. 
The  last  one  we  promoted  ourselves  and  arranged 
the  financing.  During  the  depression,  I  am  glad  to 
report,  that  venture  went  along  without  default  in 
taxes,  ground  rent  or  bond  interest,  and  from  July  1, 
1929,  to  January  1,  1938,  it  reduced  its  capital  in- 
debtedness by  about  $3,250,000. 

But  the  biggest  job  of  all  was  yet  to  come.  To  tell 
it  right— the  story  of  Rockefeller  Center  from  the 
managers'  point  of  view— is  a  tough  job,  and  Til  have 
to  go  back  quite  a  way  into  early  history.  For  busi- 
ness is  not  only  what  you  do,  but  how  you  do  it  and 
whom  you  get  to  know  in  the  process.  I  think  I  have 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  made  so  many 
loyal  friends  in  the  business  community.  They  knew 
the  kind  of  work  we  could  do— and  had  consistently 
done— and  when  they  helped  us  onto  a  job,  they  had 
pretty  good  assurance  that  we  were  not  going  to  let 
them  down. 

In  1901 1  moved  from  New  York  to  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  which  until  recently  has  been  my  permanent 
home.  Soon  after  we  settled  there  we  met  a  lawyer 
named  Thomas  M.  Debevoise,  who  had  brought  his 
family  to  live  in  Summit.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
standing,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Rounds,  Hatch, 
Dillingham  and  Debevoise  in  New  York.  We  got 
to  be  good  friends  and  in  time  his  firm  did  much  ol 
our  legal  work.  Tom  also  knew  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
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Jr.,  and  later  devoted  almost  all  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  personal  affairs.  More  than  anything 
else,  I  believe,  it  was  my  friendship  with  Mr.  Debe- 
voise  that  brought  about  our  connection  with  Rocke- 
feller Center. 

But  there  is  another  step.  In  the  winter  of  '27  and 
'28  everything  in  the  country  and  in  New  York  was 
still  booming.  You  could  sell  or  rent  anything  you 
built.  Yet  Hugh  and  Doc  and  I  became  apprehensive 
about  business  conditions.  All  of  us  had  seen  other 
booms  collapse,  leaving  panics,  depressions  and  un- 
employment in  their  trail.  We  could  see  no  reason 
why  this  boom  wouldn't  end  up  the  same  way.  So 
we  decided  to  slow  down  and  take  it  easy,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  had  been  very  active  in  the 
past  and  did  not  want  to  be  vulnerable  should  a 
depression  hit  us  overnight.  We  placed  the  members 
of  our  outfit  in  desirable  positions  and  cut  ourselves 
down  to  a  skeleton,  keeping  only  enough  of  a  staff 
to  handle  the  properties  in  which  we  had  a  long- 
term  interest. 

The  junior  members  of  the  firm,  my  son  Webster 
and  our  chief  engineer,  Joseph  O.  Brown,  organized 
their  own  company,  Todd  &  Brown,  Inc.,  and  went 
after  good,  safe  business  for  themselves.  The  three 
of  us  older  men  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  relaxa- 
tion after  years  of  hard,  driving  business. 

One  day  in  '28  Debevoise  telephoned  me.  He  said 
he  understood  our  company  was  going  to  stay  on 
ice  for  a  while,  but  that  he  had  heard  about  Web 
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and  Joe's  new  firm.  "Mr.  Rockefeller,"  he  told  me,  "is 
planning  a  big  restoration  job  in  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia." Would  the  new  company  be  interested  in  it? 

I  thought  they  would,  so  I  let  Web  and  Joe  know. 
I  was  a  director  of  Todd  &  Brown  and  helped  a  bit 
with  the  Williamsburg  work.  It  was  a  most  success- 
ful venture  for  the  new  company  and  the  three  of  us 
got  to  know  Mr.  Rockefeller's  methods  because  of  it. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1928  Charles  O.  Heydt,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  chief  real  estate  representative,  came 
to  my  office  and  said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been 
considering  a  big  development  of  some  land  near 
his  city  house,  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  we  would  be  able  to  recommend 
some  architects  to  work  up  a  plan  for  the  job.  I 
named  a  company  we  had  done  business  with,  and 
thought  little  more  about  the  matter.  Several  weeks 
later  we  had  a  letter  from  the  Rockefeller  office,  giv- 
ing us  full  details  of  the  project  and  asking  us  for  a 
report  on  whether  or  not  the  development  could 
be  made  self-supporting. 

The  land  on  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  proposed  to 
build  represented  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  about 
twelve  acres,  of  the  area  of  three  blocks  from  Forty- 
eighth  to  Fifty-first  Streets.  It  had  passed  through 
various  stages  and  more  than  a  century  before  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Columbia  University.  In 
our  time,  the  land  was  a  sorry  mess,  having  on  it 
mostly  two  and  three-story  once  private  houses  that 
had  deteriorated  into  boarding  houses,  cheap  busi- 
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nesses,  night  clubs,  speakeasies  and  worse  kinds  of 
things.  The  whole  area  west  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  mid- 
town  was  going  down  both  in  value  and  use,  while 
the  property  across  the  street  was  getting  stronger 
and  stronger.  I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller  from  the  start 
had  in  the  back  of  his  mind  a  plan  to  stop  the  further 
decay  of  that  valuable  part  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Before  we  came  into  the  picture  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  property.  As  early  as  1927 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  was  considering  a  move. 
Among  other  sites,  its  architects  thought  the  Co- 
lumbia land  in  midtown  might  work  out  well.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  known  to  have  been  interested  in 
the  land  and  was  asked  if  he  would  get  hold  of  it 
and  donate  part  of  it  as  a  new  home  for  the  opera. 
He  declined,  but  began  working  on  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping the  property  and  making  it  self-supporting. 
He  had  a  number  of  leading  architects  make  various 
plans  but  they  didn't  suit  him.  The  architects  had  a 
tough  job  because  they  had  to  make  the  opera  a 
central  feature  and  because  they  didn't  know  much 
about  the  practical  side  of  building  income-produc- 
ing property  in  the  center  of  New  York. 

Doc  and  Hugh  and  I,  together  with  Web  and  Joe, 
made  a  study  of  the  land.  We  knew  it  had  bad  dead 
spots  in  it;  the  Sixth  Avenue  side  was  terrible,  clut- 
tered up  with  shooting  galleries  and  all  sorts  of 
shabby  places  on  the  west  and  darkened  by  the  old 
elevated  tracks.  The  only  transportation  that  served 
the  area  was  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus  line,  and  that  had 
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a  limited  capacity.  We  figured  it  every  way,  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  big  boom  had  not  yet 
broken  and  that  property  was  still  renting  fairly 
well.  On  the  basis  of  the  details  we  had  received,  we 
thought  the  job  could  be  made  to  bring  in  a  small 
operating  profit. 

In  January,  '29,  Mr.  Rockefeller  concluded  a 
twenty-one  year  lease  for  the  property  with  Co- 
lumbia, which  could  be  renewed  for  forty-two  years 
more.  His  corporation  was  to  pay  the  college  a 
total  of  $261,000,000,  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
summer  of  that  year  Heydt  came  to  see  us  again. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  up  to  Seal  Harbor, 
Maine,  to  talk  with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

On  that  trip  we  talked  about  lots  of  things  other 
than  the  development.  I  was  there  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  most  of  the  time  we  drove 
around  the  mountain  roads  on  his  estate  behind  a 
pair  of  fine  and  well-matched  black  horses  of  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  very  fond. 

He  worried  about  those  horses.  "Mr.  Todd,"  he 
said  once.  "You  know  something  about  horses.  This 
pair  is  getting  old.  I  wonder  if  you  could  find  me 
another  pair." 

I  asked  him  what  he  had  paid  for  them.  He  said 
it  had  been  something  like  $1,200. 

"In  this  market,"  I  told  him,  "a  young  team  of  this 
quality  and  manners  and  looks  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  if  found  the  price  would  be  around  $5,000. 
Now  you  couldn't  afford  to  pay  that  much,  and  I, 
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being  a  fool  about  horses,  would  buy  them  myself— 
and  I  don't  need  any  more  horses." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  laughed  but  he  told  me  to  look 
around  for  him  just  the  same. 

(Later  I  did  find  one  fine  horse  in  Tennessee, 
right  around  the  country  where  General  Lee  got  his 
famous  "Traveller."  Then  I  found  another  horse  that 
matched  well,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  dangerous 
runaway.  He  spilled  Webster  all  over  the  road  once. 
I  did  not  want  to  take  a  chance  shipping  those  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  so  I  put  the  deal  out  of  my  mind. ) 

As  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Seal  Harbor,  we 
talked  a  bit  about  the  contract  with  Columbia.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  wanted  to  know  on  what  basis  our  two 
firms  would  handle  the  development.  I  made  a 
proposal,  the  general  line  of  which  was  that  we 
would  have  to  have  a  pretty  free  hand  on  the  job 
and  would  want  to  work  directly  with  him.  He 
promised  to  let  us  know. 

Shortly  thereafter  his  New  York  office  was  in- 
structed to  conclude  a  management  contract  with 
us.  It  was  a  big  thing,  full  of  all  kinds  of  clauses,  but 
this  was  the  gist  of  it: 

The  five  of  us,  Doc,  Hugh,  Web,  Joe  and  I,  were 
to  be  a  board  of  managers.  Our  authority  stemmed 
directly  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself. 

He  went  the  whole  way  in  giving  us  responsi- 
bility. We  had  about  the  same  powers  we  would 
have  had  if  we  had  owned  the  land,  but  he  was  go- 
ing to  supply  the  funds. 
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We  were  to  clear  the  property  of  tenants  and 
buildings,  select  the  architects  and  other  specialists, 
work  out  both  the  general  and  detailed  plans,  handle 
all  the  contracts,  supervise  the  construction,  engi- 
neering, decoration,  advertising,  public  relations, 
renting  and  operation. 

We  were  to  build  the  thing,  put  it  on  a  profitable 
basis  and  sell  it  to  the  world. 

We  were  full  of  the  new  job.  It  was  the  biggest 
undertaking  of  private  building  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  most  exciting  thing  to  be  doing.  Ten  years  earlier, 
when  we  were  completing  the  Cunard  Building,  two 
workmen  came  into  my  office  and  showed  me  a 
parchment  scroll  which  they  were  going  to  put  in  the 
cornerstone.  They  wanted  me  to  sign  it. 

"To  the  glory  of  God,"  it  read,  "and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  we  dedicate  our  efforts  in  the 
erection  of  this  building." 

I  was  proud  to  sign  that  because  that  is  what 
building  has  always  meant  to  me.  Now,  with  Rocke- 
feller Center  on  our  books,  with  full  responsibility 
for  making  a  go  of  it,  for  living  up  to  our  own 
reputation  and  safeguarding  Mr.  Rockefeller's— 
now  we  knew  what  a  terrific  job  was  ahead  of  us. 
All  of  us  needed  all  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
we  could  get. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  reappraise  the  prob- 
lems involved.  By  the  fall  of  1929  the  stock  market 
had  crashed,  and  we  saw  that  we  had  been  right 
to  get  out  of  risky  things  before  then.  We  believed 
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also  that  the  days  of  the  boom  were  over  and  that 
pretty  soon  space  was  going  to  go  begging.  There 
we  were,  with  Mr.  Rockefellers  happiness  and  fi- 
nancial position  relative  to  the  Center  in  our  hands. 

We  knew  the  location  was  pretty  dead.  The 
elevated  would  have  to  come  down  fast,  and  that 
new  subway  the  city  kept  talking  about  built  with 
an  important  station  at  the  west  end  of  our  property. 
Fifth  Avenue  was  good  for  shops  but  not  for  office 
buildings,  so  we  knew  we  would  have  to  have  shops. 
We  saw  the  sidestreet  property  as  a  difficult  thing  to 
rent,  because  we  knew  that  all  the  side  streets  in 
that  section  were  poor  income  producers.  We  saw 
trouble  ahead  getting  out  the  old  tenants.  We  saw 
ourselves  involved  in  a  big  set-back  operation,  for 
had  we  fronted  the  Center  right  on  Fifth  Avenue 
the  rest  of  it  would  be  harmed,  maybe  permanently 
damaged. 

It  was  a  pretty  discouraging  vision.  We  knew  we 
would  have  to  create  the  center  and  do  the  biggest 
selling  job  we  had  ever  done. 
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VII 


Start  of  the  Venture 


The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  pick  our  architects. 
That  was  an  important  part  of  the  job,  for,  if  we 
wanted  to  sell  the  Center,  we  had  to  make  sure  it 
was  going  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  to  make  it  productive  of  income.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  make  it  an  adventure  in  pure 
aesthetics;  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
sacrifice  useful  space  that  we  might  rent.  Nor  could 
we  afford  to  cram  the  center  full  of  business  prop- 
erty, like  a  Seventh  Avenue  loft  building.  To  have 
done  that  would  have  been  to  cheapen  the  midtown 
section  worse  than  it  had  cheapened  itself. 

Of  course  we  were  criticized  from  all  angles.  Ill 
tell  you  more  about  that  later.  The  dreamers  thought 
that  we  were  ruining  the  place  with  ideas  for  pro- 
ducing income,  and  the  hard-headed  businessmen- 
there  are  lots  of  them  all  over  New  York— couldn't 
see  why  we  bothered  with  fountains  and  prome- 
nades and  planting  and  decoration. 

For  architects  we  wanted  men  who  were  fertile 
of  ideas,  who  would  make  suggestions  about  every- 
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thing  in  the  project,  who  would  be  primarily  inter- 
ested in  good  planning,  utility,  cost,  income,  low 
operating  expenses  and  progress.  And  who,  there- 
after, would  be  keen  as  mustard  on  appearance.  Be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  task  before  us,  we  had  to  put 
appearance  in  a  secondary  role. 

We  did  not  dare  use  the  men  in  the  profession 
who  would  first  want  to  make  pretty  pictures  of  the 
exteriors  and  then  have  their  office  draftsmen  fill 
in  the  insides  as  best  they  could  to  fit  those  designs. 
We  had  to  work  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the 
inside  out,  first  to  get  good  plans  for  what  we  had 
to  have  and  then  to  clothe  those  plans,  as  simply 
and  attractively  as  possible,  with  clean-looking  ex- 
teriors. We  didn't  want  men  who  were  too  much 
committed  to  the  architectural  past  or  who  were  too 
much  interested  in  wild  modernism. 

The  managers  knew  that  the  plan  was  the  thing: 
we  had  to  get  as  much  space  into  profitable  use  as 
possible.  We  knew  if  that  were  done  right,  then  the 
outside  of  the  buildings  would  come  along  naturally. 

Those  who  know  building,  renting  and  property 
development  understand  that  a  good  use  of  space 
in  a  good  plan  will  bring  in  $3  to  S4  a  square  foot, 
but  that  badly  cut-up  space  will  bring  in  less  than 
half  that.  Now  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  build 
space  that  is  good  than  it  does  to  build  inferior 
space.  If  you  design  the  insides  well,  your  first  costs 
will  be  less  and  your  operating  expense  will  be 
smaller,  and  your  building  will  always  be  in  the 
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black.  If  you  design  from  the  outside  in— the  way 
many  architects  have  a  habit  of  doing— your  first 
cost  will  be  higher  and  your  operating  expense  will 
be  higher.  That  kind  of  a  building  wiH  usually  stay 
in  the  red. 

As  our  chief  architects  we  selected  Reinhard  & 
Hofmeister.  They  had  worked  with  us  before  on 
our  theory  that  in  business  property  income  produc- 
tion supersedes  pure  aesthetics.  As  consulting  ar- 
chitects we  chose  three  other  firms:  Corbett,  Harri- 
son &  MacMurray,  Hood  &  Fouilhoux,  and  Ben- 
jamin Wistar  Morris. 

Corbett  was  an  older  man.  with  a  mind  open 
toward  the  modern  trend  in  architecture.  He  had 
done  many  interesting  things  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, especially  bv  the  younger  men  in  his  profes- 
sion. Harrison  was  an  able  designer  and  an  agree- 
able person  with  whom  to  work.  He  was  a  great  ex- 
plorer of  modern  trends.  MacMurray  was  a  fine 
executive,  invaluable  in  running  the  complicated 
office  set-up.  Hood  was  a  comparatively  young  man 
with  loads  of  ideas.  He  had  designed  the  Daily 
News  Building  on  East  Forty-second  Street,  a  struc- 
ture we  could  see  from  our  office  in  the  Graybar 
Building  and  one  which  constantly  reminded  me  of 
Hood's  achievements.  He  had  also  done  that  big 
bluish-green  building,  the  McGraw-Hill,  on  West 
Forty-second  Street,  and  many  other  things.  Hood 
was  an  original  thinker  and  did  a  lot  to  bring  some 
of  the  new  ideas  that  were  crowding  architecture 
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in  the  20s  into  the  practical  life  of  New  York.  His 
partner,  Fouilhoux,  besides  being  just  as  fertile  with 
ideas,  was  a  fine  engineer. 

Ben  Morris  declined  to  serve  with  us.  I  have 
always  regretted  his  not  being  on  our  team.  He  was 
the  man  who  since  1927  had  been  trying  to  find  a 
new  home  for  the  Opera.  He  had  made  several  de- 
signs of  an  opera  building.  After  our  board  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Center  we  reluctantly 
recommended  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  the  plan  for 
including  the  opera  be  dropped.  It  was  impossible 
to  include  the  Opera,  as  it  wanted  to  be  included, 
and  still  make  the  Center  self-supporting.  Either  the 
Metropolitan  would  have  had  to  pay  a  rental  which 
it  believed  too  high,  or  the  Center  would  have  had 
to  grant  it  at  least  a  partial  subsidy.  In  any  event, 
Ben  Morris  stayed  loyal  to  the  Opera,  his  original 
client,  as  he  should  have  done.  That  we  didn't  have 
him  with  us  was  our  loss. 

We  had  recognized  the  problem  the  Opera  pre- 
sented to  us  the  moment  we  took  over.  After  the 
stock-market  crash  and  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
pression, the  Opera  was  a  financial  drag.  Conditions 
had  changed  so  greatly  that  it  was  harder  than  ever 
for  the  Opera  to  finance  itself.  It  had  never  been  a 
money-making  institution,  and  we  knew  that  if  we 
had  urged  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  take  an  important  part 
in  its  financing  he  might  have  agreed;  and  from 
that  time  on  would  have  had  the  Opera  in  his  lap. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  an  Opera  house  can 
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be  used  for  nothing  else  but  opera.  We  had  worried 
about  having  the  Opera  as  a  central  feature  of  the 
development.  It  wouldn't,  we  believed,  draw  retail 
business  to  the  shops  we  knew  we  were  going  to 
need.  It  would  be  dark  most  nights  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept during  the  season,  and  open  only  a  few  after- 
noons. We  were  already  worried  about  those  acres 
of  dead  spots  in  the  area,  and  we  felt  that  to  put  in 
another  one  would  be  ruinous.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  in  rental  values  know  that  the  best 
streets  for  shops  and  business  aren't  too  wide  and 
have  no  dead  or  inactive  buildings.  Our  great  prob- 
lem was  creating  business  interest  in  the  property, 
and  we  felt  that  with  the  Opera  as  the  main  feature 
we  couldn't  solve  it. 

But  don't  think  we  didn't  try  to  work  the  Opera 
in.  We  tried  endlessly.  We  talked  it  over  with  the 
architects  on  countless  occasions  and  made  whole 
books  full  of  sketches,  in  efforts  to  fit  the  Opera  in 
without  harming  rental  values.  We  even  tried  to 
work  out  a  site  for  the  Opera  with  shops  beneath  it, 
but  ran  into  difficulties  because  the  approaches, 
promenades  and  entrances  took  up  so  much  room. 
In  addition,  the  Building  Code  of  New  York 
frowned  on  shops  beneath  large  auditoriums,  so  we 
finally  had  to  abandon  the  idea. 

We  were  in  a  real  dilemma.  We  liked  the  idea,  in 
the  abstract,  of  having  the  Opera  in  the  develop- 
ment, but  whenever  we  came  to  grappling  with  the 
realities  of  fitting  it  in  we  were  licked.  We  finally 
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came  to  a  point  where  we  had  to  have  action  and  we 
went  to  Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  effect,  we  told  him  that 
we  could  fit  the  Opera  in,  and  fit  it  in  well,  only  if  the 
Opera  was  willing  to  pay  a  high  rental.  On  that 
proposal  we  needed  a  definite  answer,  quickly,  or 
we  would  be  drastically  held  up. 

Accordingly  the  Metropolitan  Square  Corpora- 
tion, Mr.  Rockefeller's  personal  holding  company 
for  the  Center  properties,  formally  asked  the  Opera 
to  make  up  its  mind.  The  Opera  group,  in  view  of 
existing  conditions,  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  go 
ahead.  Regretfully  the  group  informed  us  that  the 
Center  would  have  to  proceed  without  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Opera. 

Although  we  all  hated  to  see  the  Opera  go,  the 
decision  cleared  the  air.  We  were  now  ready  to 
make  a  plan  for  the  Center  and  to  make  it  public, 
come  what  may.  We  went  ahead  and  made  plaster 
models  of  the  entire  venture.  On  the  night  of  March 
5,  1931,  we  held  a  public  showing,  to  which  we  in- 
vited the  press,  architects,  businessmen,  and  all 
sorts  of  citizens. 

From  a  psychological  viewpoint  it  was  a  bold 
move  to  let  the  public  in  on  a  purely  private  ven- 
ture. The  managers  and  architects  were  not  unani- 
mous as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  risk  it.  We  fore- 
saw plenty  of  criticism,  but  we  knew  that  whether 
it  was  constructive  or  not,  it  would  make  us  and  our 
work  talked  about.  It  would  stimulate  public  inter- 
est in  the  Center  and  would  give  advance  publicity 
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to  our  future  problems  of  renting.  But  never,  in  our 
fondest  dreams,  did  we  fully  realize  the  storm  of 
interest  that  our  showing  would  have.  The  chatter 
in  New  York  was  tremendous.  As  an  advertising 
weapon,  the  thing  worked  perfectly.  The  politician 
who  once  said  he  didn't  care  what  people  said  about 
him  as  long  as  they  mentioned  his  name  was  a  wise 
man.  Because  so  much  of  the  criticism  we  got  was 
scoffing,  we  were  constantly  in  the  news.  Rocke- 
feller Center,  before  it  was  built,  was  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  New  York. 

At  the  showing  everyone  was  polite.  Questions 
were  asked  and  answered.  But  the  next  day  the 
storm  broke.  Everyone,  or  it  seemed  like  everyone, 
made  fun  of  the  venture,  complained  of  it  and  pre- 
dicted failure.  The  lambasting  we  got  then  con- 
tinued for  nearly  three  years,  and  it  was  nationwide. 
Few  people  could  see  anything  good  in  our  plans. 
The  architects  and  the  architectural  critics  howled. 
The  newspapers  complained,  and  printed  letters 
damning  the  Center.  I  remember  that  one  man,  who 
was  trying  to  be  funny,  suggested  that  we  treat  the 
tall  buildings  as  if  they  were  stalks  of  asparagus  and 
embellish  them  with  ornaments  in  the  form  of  spin- 
ach. This,  he  said,  would  convey  the  idea  of  strength, 
since  both  vegetables  contained  iron. 

I  have  often  pondered  why  we  got  such  a  beating 
in  the  papers.  I  think  that  many  persons  felt  that  a 
development  backed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  going 
to  be  simply  a  glorified  monument.  It  would  not  soil 
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itself,  these  people  seemed  to  think,  with  trying  to 
make  money.  I  think  they  got  the  idea  simply  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  the  Rockefeller  family.  But 
obviously  this  was  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, I  am  sure,  did  not  feel  that  he  could  halt  the 
decay  of  the  west  side  of  midtown  merely  by  erect- 
ing a  beautiful  collection  of  useless  buildings  there. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  went  at  the  job  in  a  business-like 
way  and  wanted  to  create  property  that  would  be 
self-supporting.  I  knew  that  the  managers  would 
constantly  be  accused  of  selling  out  ideals  to  make 
money,  and  that  is  what  happened.  In  the  long  run  I 
think  we  were  responsible  for  putting  up  a  develop- 
ment that  didn't  shame  anyone. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  felt  like  replying  to 
some  of  the  more  outrageous  things  that  were  said 
about  the  Center.  But  we  held  back,  feeling  that  we 
were  under  no  obligation  to  mix  into  a  free  adver- 
tising campaign  that  wasn't  costing  us  a  red  cent. 
One  of  the  most  helpful  bits  was  that  sketch  in  the 
show,  "As  Thousands  Cheer,"  in  which  John  D.,  Jr., 
was  depicted  as  offering  to  give  the  center  to  John 
D.,  Sr.,  who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  was  good,  clean  fun,  peppered  with  ridicule. 
We  not  only  liked  it,  but  we  encouraged  it. 

What  they  said  about  us,  we  knew,  didn't  matter. 
If  we  failed  we  knew  that  nothing  we  could  say 
would  help  a  particle.  And  if  we  succeeded  we  knew 
we  wouldn't  have  to  talk,  because  the  pendulum  of 
criticism  would  ultimately  swing  in  our  favor.  Our 
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best  defense  was  simply  to  do  a  good  job  on  the 
work  entrusted  to  us. 

The  advertising  we  kept  getting  helped  us  im- 
measurably with  our  big  job  of  selling  what  we  were 
creating.  I  suppose  we  sometimes  worried  that  we 
might  be  overplaying  our  hand.  But  in  the  long  run 
it  worked  out  this  way:  had  we  begun  to  build  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  had  been  built  in  New  York  all 
during  the  20s,  we  probably  would  have  handed 
Mr.  Rockefeller  the  biggest  white  elephant  in  all 
real  estate  history.  With  the  bad  times  ahead  and 
the  depression  all  over  the  country,  ordinary  build- 
ings would  not  have  rented.  But  the  thing  we  were 
doing  made  people  sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  believe 
that  even  while  we  were  being  lambasted  some 
people  were  already  figuring  on  taking  office  space 
in  our  venture,  just  because  an  address  there  would 
have  high  public  relations  value. 

I  used  to  be  amused  when  going  around  the  town 
and  seeing  my  friends.  Some  of  them  would  tact- 
fully avoid  mentioning  the  Center.  They  wanted  to 
spare  my  feelings.  Others  would  look  ironically  at 
me,  as  if  they  were  saying:  "Well,  at  last  your  out- 
fit has  got  itself  on  a  banana  peel."  The  time  for 
ordinary  methods  of  building,  promotion  and  rent- 
ing had  passed.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some 
people  recognized  this.  They  knew  our  reputation, 
which  had  been  highly  successful,  and  they  prob- 
ably guessed  that  we  were  going  to  pull  out.  Also  we 
had  a  client  back  of  us  who  was  always  helpful. 
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We  never  had  to  hold  back  or  delay  or  haggle  over 
little  expenses. 

As  the  project  developed,  it  was  clear  we  were 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the  end  product.  We 
were  advised  not  to  do  our  own  construction  work, 
although  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it.  We 
weren't  to  concern  ourselves  with  miles  of  pipe  and 
tons  of  steel  and  hods  of  masons'  materials.  Those 
things,  in  Rockefeller  Center,  were  incidental.  Had 
they  been  piled  on  the  property  the  wrong  way,  the 
thing  might  have  been  a  complete  failure.  We  were 
advised  to  let  our  construction  contracts  and  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  overall  psychology  of  sell- 
ing the  Center.  Accordingly,  a  field  supervision  and 
construction  office  was  set  up,  to  be  run  by  Todd 
&  Brown,  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  different  con- 
tractors. It  was  a  good  idea.  As  a  result,  we  were  left 
free  of  the  millions  of  details  in  a  building  project 
and  were  always  able  to  see  it  whole,  without  get- 
ting bogged  down  in  all  its  little  parts. 

We  had  almost  daily  conferences  with  the  ar- 
chitects to  figure  what  we  could  do  to  make  the 
Center  more  attractive,  to  use  space  to  better  ad- 
vantage, to  build  a  thing  that  would  be  a  harmoni- 
ous whole  and  that  would  sell  itself.  The  criticism 
we  got  did  not  make  us  smug;  it  merely  inspired  us 
to  greater  efforts.  It  made  us  feel  that  what  we  were 
building  would  have  a  real  personality. 

I  think  the  results  have  borne  out  the  vision.  Re- 
cently a  woman  said  to  me:  "That  place  is  definite 
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and  real.  It  makes  a  strange  impression  on  you  when 
you  go  over  it  from  top  to  bottom."  She  went  on  to 
say  that  her  feeling  was  not  only  one  of  amazement 
at  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  Center,  but  also 
one  of  emotional  satisfaction  at  the  way  the  thing 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  unit. 

I  think  the  managers  and  those  who  worked  with 
them  got  that  feeling  early  in  the  game. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  net  result  of  the 
Center  would  have  been  had  we  selected  other 
architects,  other  contractors,  other  specialists.  I 
suppose  it's  ridiculous;  as  Emerson  said,  in  effect: 
of  all  the  idle  things  in  this  idle  world,  the  most  idle 
of  all  is  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  happened 
if  something  which  didn't  happen  had  happened. 

God  only  knows  if  the  architects  were  the  best 
available.  I  think  they  were  and  our  work  with 
them  was  friendly  and  stimulating.  Of  course  we 
had  many  differences,  for  architects  are  like  other 
able  professional  men  who  want  to  run  things  their 
own  way.  Sometimes  they  listened  to  us  and  some- 
times we  listened  to  them.  After  we  got  together 
we  took  some  open  cars  and  made  a  big  tour  of  New 
York,  from  the  Battery  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  city's  architectural  mass.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  I  considered  what  I  had  seen 
more  a  mess  than  a  mass,  and  said:  "If  you  men 
were  responsible  for  what  has  been  built,  you  ought 
to  be  shot." 

Up  spoke  Ray  Hood.  "Don't  shoot  us,"  he  said, 
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"just  take  us  somewhere  and  get  us  half -shot."  We 
had  a  drink  and  began  a  talk-fest  that  never  ended. 

They  were  a  grand  lot.  Hood,  MacMurray  and 
Ben  Morris  are  gone  now.  Probably  they  are  design- 
ing better  castles  in  the  air  than  any  they  have  had 
up  there  before.  God  bless  them. 

One  thing  happened  early  that  took  some  of  the 
tension  out  of  the  air.  Reinhard  came  to  us  and 
suggested  a  new  set-up.  He  wanted  all  the  firms  to 
be  on  equal  footing  as  associates  in  the  architectural 
work  instead  of  having  his  firm  as  the  head  one.  We 
took  his  suggestion.  I  think  it  worked  better  in  the 
long  run. 
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VIII 


The  Six  Big  Chores 


After  we  took  over  in  '28,  we  had  to  build  our 
organization  to  do  the  job.  Among  all  the  millions 
of  things  that  were  done,  six  stood  out  especially. 

The  first  big  problem  was  to  settle  with  the  ten- 
ants in  the  brownstone  houses  and  office  buildings 
that  had  been  built  without  rhyme  or  reason  all 
through  the  tract.  Many  of  them  had  long  leases, 
and  the  negotiations  with  them  were  going  to  be 
difficult.  But  we  had  to  get  them  out  fast  and  tear 
the  buildings  down  so  that  excavation  could  begin. 

Before  we  made  our  contract  to  handle  the  Cen- 
ter, a  real  estate  company  had  made  an  estimate 
for  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  the  cost  of  clearing  the  site 
would  be  around  $5,000,000.  This  seemed  high  to 
us,  but  we  weren't  sure.  I  had  brought  a  young 
lawyer  up  from  Camden,  S.C.,  to  be  my  personal 
assistant.  Lawrence  A.  Kirkland  was  his  name.  We 
assigned  the  tenant  job  to  him,  under  the  direction 
of  Hugh  Robertson,  who  wanted  Kirkland  even- 
tually to  head  his  renting  department.  Kirkland 
bought  up  the  old  leases  and  kept  the  tenants  happy. 
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He  did  the  job  for  better  than  half  the  estimate. 

It  was  remarkable  that  he  did  so  well.  Before  he 
had  come  to  us,  he  had  done  little  outside  of  his  own 
state,  where  he  had  been  born.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated there  and  had  done  numerous  small  things 
in  business  and  had  done  them  very  well.  When  he 
got  to  New  York  and  was  confronted  with  matters 
on  a  much  larger  scale  he  did  just  as  well.  He  had 
an  inherent  knack  for  the  job. 

After  the  buildings  were  down,  Kirkland,  closely 
directed  by  Robertson,  took  over  the  renting  of  the 
yet-unbuilt  Center.  His  job  was  equally  good.  At 
the  start  his  salary  had  been  $1,000  a  month,  but 
it  soon  grew  rapidly.  He  was  worth  it.  Unfortunately 
he  grew  seriously  ill  at  the  height  of  his  career  and 
died  soon  afterward.  His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to 
us,  but  he  died  knowing  that  he  had  won  for  us  the 
battle  of  the  leases. 

The  second  thing  that  headed  our  list  was  getting 
a  subway  built  under  Sixth  Avenue,  and  having  that 
old  elevated  structure  torn  down.  We  knew  the  city 
had  been  contemplating  it,  but  we  didn't  know  how 
soon  it  would  be  able  to  get  around  to  the  job. 
Lester  S.  Abberley,  our  counsel,  went  after  that  one, 
with  all  the  drive  and  ability  of  which  he  is  capable. 
He  got  to  know  the  city  authorities  and  the  transit 
experts,  and  he  delved  into  the  realities  of  subway 
matters  until  he  became  an  expert  on  them  himself. 
It  was  a  big  job,  for  the  subway,  going  through  bad 
terrain,  was  going  to  cost  around  a  million  dollars 
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a  block,  but  he  put  it  through.  He  had  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  all  the  authorities  involved,  and 
his  accomplishment  was  great.  By  the  time  the  sub- 
way became  an  important  factor  in  our  renting  it 
was  well  along  toward  completion. 

Thirdly,  we  had  to  decide  on  a  general  layout  of 
the  center  and  of  its  individual  buildings  which 
would  pull  the  interest  and  rental  values  back  from 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  center  of  the  property.  And 
this  had  to  be  done  without  destroying  existing 
values,  without  costing  too  much,  without  eating 
up  possible  profits  through  high  operating  expenses, 
and  still  produce  the  maximum  yield.  It  was  the 
toughest  kind  of  a  puzzle.  I  know  we  all  cracked  our 
brains  on  that  problem,  which  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  because  it  was  so  full  of  intan- 
gibles. At  some  stage  in  the  proceedings,  I  forget 
just  when,  we  all  agreed  on  the  idea  of  the  central 
plaza,  leading  to  Fifth  Avenue  through  the  promen- 
ade, and  fronting  on  the  RCA  Building.  As  events 
have  proved,  this  design  drew  the  center  of  interest 
to  the  center  of  the  property,  and  opened  up  the 
interior  of  the  blocks  to  good  development. 

The  fourth  job  was  setting  up  our  mechanical, 
legal  and  purchasing  branches.  We  had  to  have  the 
layout  just  right  if  we  were  going  to  keep  the  Center 
flexible  and  save  costs  later.  That  was  a  tremendous 
job,  involving  the  most  detailed  kind  of  planning. 
We  had  to  have  contracts  drawn  so  that  we  were 
fully  protected  at  all  times  and  still  got  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  our  contractors.  We  had  to  arrange  for  pur- 
chasing on  a  mass  basis,  so  that  we  would  get  the 
lowest  prices  possible  from  bulk  buying.  All  this  in- 
volved planning  ahead  weeks  and  months  in  ad- 
vance. Todd  &  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  field  office, 
took  over  this  chore,  with  Doc  in  close  association, 
especially  on  mechanical  equipment. 

The  fifth  job  was  to  overcome  the  bad  business 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  early  30s.  That  was  in 
Robertson's  and  Kirkland's  province,  because  it  in- 
volved renting  primarily.  We  couldn't  allow  the 
renting  of  the  largest  building  to  lag  because  we 
knew  that  the  critics  would  jump  for  joy  and  say, 
"We  told  you  so." 

Hugh's  splendid  results  on  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
tell  how  well  he  did  that  job. 

Naturally  we  met  with  all  kinds  of  obstruction. 
In  real  estate  circles  we  were  criticized  for  our  ruth- 
lessness,  which  was  just  another  word  for  good 
business  ability  to  go  out  and  get  tenants.  Once  we 
were  sued  for  $10,000,000  on  the  charges  that  we  in- 
dulged in  unfair  competition  and  coercion  to  get 
tenants  from  other  buildings  to  move  in  with  us. 
That  suit  was  thrown  out.  We  assumed  leases  of 
tenants,  for  that  was  the  way  real  estate  renting  was 
done  in  those  days,  but  we  did  not  do  it  excessively. 
I  have  always  felt  that  old  buildings,  which  after  all 
can't  control  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  located,  have  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition offered  by  new  buildings.  If  the  old  build- 
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ings  are  built  right  and  are  operated  right,  they  will 
lose  few  tenants.  If  they  are  not,  they  will  lose 
plenty.  That  seems  to  me  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
progress. 

Our  sixth  big  job  was  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  to  succeed  we  had  to  give  the  Center  a 
real  personality  of  its  own.  It  had  to  be  different 
from  anything  built  before,  and  it  had  to  be  better. 
This  was  really  the  old  problem  of  creating  and  sell- 
ing that  we  had  faced  from  the  start.  But  now  it 
was  real  and  had  to  be  translated  into  bricks  and 
stones  and  steel  and  set-backs  and  planting  and 
decoration.  This  was  a  group  problem  that  was  al- 
ways with  us,  and  it  was  one  that  the  managers  felt 
taxed  them  most  keenly.  We  worked  on  it  as  a  team 
throughout  the  whole  undertaking. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  list  all  the  different  things  we 
had  to  talk  about.  Some  were  tiny,  some  were  large, 
but  all  had  to  be  fitted  into  the  picture  correctly,  and 
all  had  to  stand  the  test  of  whether  or  not  they  would 
detract  from  the  Center  as  a  whole.  All  of  us  went 
after  these  things  to  find  out  what  we  might  do. 
Whatever  ability  we  had  stood  revealed  in  our  spirit 
on  this  problem.  We  couldn't  afford  to  be  jealous,  to 
have  conflicts,  to  be  unduly  sensitive.  We  simply 
had  to  get  the  right  answers  and  put  them  into  being. 

The  great  problem  in  any  organization  is  to  get 
the  best  out  of  individual  effort  and  still  not  destroy 
the  power  of  the  group.  I  think  we  accomplished 
both  ends. 
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In  disputes  or  arguments  or  conference,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  get  two  or  more  persons  in  ac- 
cord on  a  program,  there  are  two  fundamental  steps 
that  are  often  neglected.  One  is  to  define  accurately 
the  problem  under  discussion  and  the  other  is  to  find 
out  what  the  group  can  agree  on,  rather  than  on 
what  they  differ.  Sometimes,  if  the  definition  is 
clear,  the  parties  find  that  they  have  little  left  on 
which  to  disagree.  And  sometimes  an  analysis  of 
the  area  of  agreement  shows  that  the  matters  of 
disagreement  are  not  worth  bothering  about. 

This  sounds  like  a  simple  formula,  but  it  isn't 
always  simple  to  put  it  into  practice.  I  don't  mean  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  managers  were  God- 
like and  never  made  a  mistake.  After  all,  where  hu- 
man beings  gather  there  are  bound  to  be  misunder- 
standings because  people  have  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions and  are  not  simply  cold,  mechanical 
reasoning  machines.  We  had  much  help  in  our  work 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  was  always  ready  with 
valuable  suggestions,  and  from  all  the  others  associ- 
ated in  the  venture.  We  had  suggestions  from  the 
Metropolitan  Square  Corporation:  the  late  Colonel 
Arthur  Woods  and  Messrs.  Debevoise,  Aldrich  and 
Turnbull.  The  three  older  Rockefeller  boys,  John  D. 
3rd,  Nelson  and  Laurance,  offered  all  kinds  of  help 
on  special  problems .  One  of  the  city's  oldest  law  firms, 
Milbank,  Tweed,  Hope  &  Webb,  and  our  own  counsel, 
Lester  Abberley,  gave  us  top  advice.  Our  various  de- 
partment heads  kept  up  a  continuous  flow  of  ideas. 
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In  thinking  back  over  those  days  I  often  wonder 
about  Mr.  Rockefeller's  motivation  in  building  the 
center.  At  the  outset  I  believe  he  was  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  halting  the  decline  of  the  midtown  area  and 
reversing  the  trend.  But  his  interest,  as  evidenced 
by  the  hard  work  he  put  in  on  the  Center,  and  by 
his  willingness  to  stick  with  us  with  help  and  advice 
during  the  tough  periods,  goes  deeper  than  that. 

I  don't  know  the  whole  story,  he  hasn't  told  me; 
in  fact  I  have  never  talked  with  him  about  it— but  I 
have  my  own  ideas. 

He  wasn't  primarily  after  profit.  I  am  sure  he 
wanted  the  Center  to  be  self-supporting,  but  that 
was  all.  He  was  interested,  to  a  degree,  in  the  per- 
manent housing  of  the  Opera,  but  the  Opera  itself 
was  never  his  prime  motive.  He  wasn't  especially 
an  opera  lover;  and  even  if  he  had  been  he  would 
not  have  had  to  take  on  three  blocks  and  engage  in 
a  huge  building  venture  just  to  help  it.  He  may 
have  wanted  to  do  a  nice  thing  for  Columbia 
University  by  leasing  its  old  rundown  land  and  put- 
ting up  something  pretty  on  it.  But  there  were  many 
other  ways  in  which  he  could  have  helped  the 
college.  Certainly  the  publicity  and  advertising  his 
name  got  was  not  a  motive— it  may  have  been  a 
difficulty  that  arose  unforeseen.  And  the  Center  did 
not  result  because  someone  "sold"  Mr.  Rockefeller 
something.  He  isn't  one  to  be  easily  sold. 

No,  we  must  look  elsewhere  if  we  would  find  the 
real  reasons. 
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I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  actuated  by  two 
motives.  First,  he  is  a  born  designer,  planner  and 
builder.  He  likes  construction.  He  knows  and  under- 
stands blueprints  and  drawings  and  specifications. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  styles  of  different  architec- 
tural periods.  He  knows  much  about  the  technical 
side  of  architecture  and  engineering. 

For  a  real  rest  and  vacation  he  wouldn't  choose 
a  golfing  trip  to  Scotland  or  a  tour  of  fishing.  He'd 
prefer,  I  think,  getting  hold  of  a  difficult  set  of  plans 
and  drawings,  spreading  them  out  on  a  big  table 
and  studying  them  to  make  them  better.  People 
always  love  what  they're  good  at. 

Secondly,  I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller  undertook  the 
Center  because  of  an  inner  knowledge  of  how  to  im- 
prove cities.  He  has  had  great  experience  in  real 
estate  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  He  has  seen 
New  York  fail  to  develop  as  it  should  have.  He  has 
seen  it  constantly  go  along  without  any  big  overall 
plan  and,  in  small  picayune  efforts,  try  to  halt  the 
decline  in  values  in  its  most  important  centers.  He 
has  seen  building  after  building  put  up  on  a  narrow 
commercial  basis  and  crudely  sold  to  the  renting 
public.  He  has  seen  little  if  any  advanced  and 
scientific  city  planning  in  New  York,  in  which  ar- 
chitecture and  artistry  are  combined  with  business 
acumen  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  future.  In  almost 
any  one  city  block  he  has  seen  two  dozen  styles  of 
architecture,  reminiscences  of  different  periods  and 
different  materials  all  jumbled  together.  He  has  seen 
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too  many  plots,  all  of  them  too  small,  developed  in- 
dependently, with  a  horrible  result.  He  has  seen 
acres  of  New  York  property  developed  without  spa- 
cious courtyards,  without  air  and  without  light.  He 
has  seen  the  effect  of  poor  set-back  requirements, 
where  two  adjoining  pieces  of  property  are  devel- 
oped without  regard  for  one  another  when  a  little 
joint  planning  would  have  made  both  pieces  more 
desirable  and  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  knew  the  city  lacked  parks  and 
open  spaces  and  important  boulevards.  He  knew 
the  condition  of  New  York's  dirty  water  front  and 
realized  how  far  it  fell  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been.  Although  we  all  tend  to  glory  in  our  skyline 
and  like  to  brag  about  it,  I  think  we  have  missed 
the  vision  of  what  it  might  have  been  had  it  been 
coherently  planned. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller's  interest 
in  the  center  was  to  show  that  some  coherent  piece 
of  city  planning  could  be  done  privately.  In  a  sense, 
he  gave  other  builders  an  example.  Throughout  my 
connection  with  him  I  felt  that  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  way  to  handle  property  wisely  was 
to  assemble  larger  areas  under  one  control,  and  plan 
all  the  structures  on  it  with  regard  for  one  another. 

If  that  was  his  idea,  I  think  we  have  a  good  ex- 
planation of  why  the  Center  came  into  existence. 
I  don't  say  that  we  carried  out  his  vision  in  the  most 
perfect  way.  But  we  did  a  little  toward  the  ideal. 
From  this  viewpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  Center  per- 
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mits  greater  harmony  of  style  and  greater  integration 
of  the  different  units  than  a  piece-meal  development 
of  the  land  would  have  afforded.  It  has  improved 
the  circulation  of  traffic  in  the  area,  and  it  helped 
hasten  to  completion  the  new  subway.  The  Center 
opened  up  its  location  and  let  in  more  light.  It  in- 
creased values  by  drawing  them  back  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  center  of  the  property.  It  elevated 
the  whole  tone  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ideal  of  the  Center  is 
right.  It  should  be  repeated,  God  willing,  if  cities 
are  to  be  fit  places  where  men  can  live  and  work. 
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IX 


Making  Progress 


Right  after  we  began  our  work  on  the  Center  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  that  famous  bull  market. 
Business  conditions  were  bad  enough  in  1930  and 
by  1931  it  looked  as  if  nothing  was  ever  going  to 
stop  the  world's  pell  mell  rush  into  depression.  But 
Mr.  Rockefeller  didn't  lose  heart.  He  knew  that  he 
might  be  laughed  at  for  the  rest  of  his  life  for  hav- 
ing tried  a  private  building  project  which  just 
wouldn't  rent.  One  day  he  met  with  us  to  ask  us 
just  what  budget  he  would  have  to  meet  if  he  did 
all  the  financing  himself.  We  cut  costs  as  low  as  we 
dared  and  came  up  with  a  rock-bottom  figure,  not 
for  land  and  leasehold  but  just  for  construction  ex- 
pense and  incidentals-$126,000,000. 

This  didn't  bother  him.  He  accepted  it.  He  was 
happy,  calm,  appreciative  of  the  managers'  efforts, 
and  to  all  appearances  absolutely  unconcerned  with 
worry  over  the  possible  failure  of  his  project.  He  had 
faith,  courage  and  confidence  in  what  he  was  doing. 
Instead  of  asking  us  to  cut  our  estimates— and  there- 
by cut  quality  out  of  the  Center— he  asked  us  if  we 
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didn't  think  it  advisable  to  lease  or  buy  some  addi- 
tional plots  of  land  to  make  the  Center  bigger  and 
better.  You  can  believe  me  when  I  say  that  such  an 
attitude,  in  such  terrible  times,  made  the  managers 
feel  that  their  client  was  completely  back  of  them. 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  have  to 
carry  the  whole  financing  burden  himself.  The 
managers  had  frequently  discussed  possible  outside 
financing.  One  day  I  was  in  my  Graybar  Building 
office.  Lester  Abberley,  our  counsel,  was  with  me. 
It  was  late  in  the  day.  I  said:  "Lester,  I  think  we 
ought  to  find  out  if  we  can  get  a  loan  for  the  Center." 
I  called  up  Fred  Ecker,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  We  talked  briefly  and  I  asked 
him  if  the  Metropolitan  could  see  its  way  clear  to 
lend  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  the  holdings  of  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc.  He 
agreed,  without  further  discussion,  suggesting  that 
we  let  counsel  work  out  the  details. 

"Lester,"  I  said  "It's  all  yours  now.  Go  down  there 
and  work  out  the  way  in  which  we  can  borrow 
$65,000,000." 

It  was  a  long,  laborious  job  to  figure  that  inden- 
ture. He  told  me  later  it  was  one  of  the  toughest  he 
had  ever  done.  That  loan  was  a  kind  of  milestone, 
I  guess,  for  it  was  the  largest  piece  of  financing  the 
Metropolitan  had  ever  done.  It  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  a  leasehold,  not  a  freehold, 
of  the  land.  Ultimately  all  that  we  were  building 
would  revert  with  the  land  to  Columbia  University. 
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Excavations  started  in  the  summer  of  1931  and 
construction  of  the  first  units,  the  RKO  Building 
and  the  Music  Hall,  in  September  and  November, 
respectively.  The  depression  had  helped  us  on  costs, 
which  had  decreased  some  20  per  cent  by  the  time  we 
started  building.  We  were  further  able  to  keep  costs 
down  by  a  centralized  purchasing  set-up,  adminis- 
tered by  Todd  &  Brown.  They  placed  huge  orders  for 
steel,  masons'  and  plumbers'  materials,  aluminum, 
flooring  of  all  kinds,  window  frames,  sash,  glass, 
general  trim  and  tons  of  Indiana  limestone  for  the 
outside  walls.  With  eleven  units  originally  sched- 
uled, we  were  able  to  get  remarkably  low  unit  prices. 

There  were  some  stories  about  the  materials.  One 
day  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  office,  the  late  Andy 
Post,  head  of  Post  &  McCord,  came  to  see  me.  We 
walked  out  together.  His  company  represented  U.S. 
Steel  in  the  New  York  area. 

"John  R.,"  he  said,  "we're  getting  nowhere  on  the 
steel  for  the  Center.  What  should  we  do  about  it." 

That  seemed  strange,  because  the  structural  steel 
was  going  to  represent  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  business,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  either  U.S.  Steel 
or  Bethlehem  should  have  been  interested  enough 
to  send  some  people  up  to  see  us. 

"Get  Jim  Farrell  on  the  job,"  I  told  Andy. 

The  late  James  Farrell  was  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Later  that  night  I  called  Webster  to  tell  him  about 
it,  but  found  that  Todd  &  Brown  was  closeted  with 
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Farrell.  That  session  lasted  quite  a  while.  But  when 
it  was  finished  the  steel  question  was  settled. 

Farrell  was  a  salesman.  Probably  that  was  why  he 
had  become  president. 

Once  I  asked  Todd  &  Brown  who  would  get  the 
order  for  masons'  materials.  They  told  me  they  were 
about  ready  to  close  with  the  General  Builders  Sup- 
ply Company.  I  said  nothing.  General  Builders 
Supply  was  a  company  made  up  of  a  number  of 
smaller  concerns,  good  people  with  whom  we  had 
done  much  business  in  the  past.  It  had  been  only 
recently  created.  Todd  &  Brown  closed  on  very  good 
terms,  not  knowing  that  James  A.  Farley,  soon  to 
be  President  Roosevelt's  Postmaster-General,  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  it.  But  Farley  had  nothing  to 
do  with  our  contract  award,  and  as  I  found  out 
afterward  did  not  even  know  his  company  was  after 
the  business.  I  knew  Farley  quite  well  and  liked 
him  a  lot.  Although  Jim  was  in  politics,  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  mix  politics  with  business. 

I'm  a  Republican  and  dyed  in  the  wool;  all  the 
managers  were,  and  I  think  that  none  of  us  ever 
voted  a  Democratic  ticket.  But  you  can  take  it  from 
me,  we  got  complete  and  very  intelligent  coopera- 
tion from  the  New  Deal  administration.  In  the  city 
administration  the  Democrats,  at  the  start,  were  in 
control,  and  we  had  the  same  results  there.  Every- 
one knew  we  wouldn't  buy  our  way  anywhere,  not 
even  with  a  nickel.  Tammany  Hall  was  under  the 
leadership  of  John  F.  Curry.  We  had  a  number  of 
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talks  with  him  and  came  to  a  clear  understanding, 
to  the  effect  that  the  city  would  help  us  in  every 
possible  way,  and  we  would  continue  to  operate 
the  Center  in  the  best  business  manner,  without  re- 
gard for  politics,  religion  or  friendships.  Our  work 
would  go  to  strong  concerns  with  good  records  who 
bid  low.  Curry  was  a  corker  and  the  city  gave  us 
strong  support. 

Lester  Abberley  carried  a  lot  of  that  burden,  in 
Albany  and  at  City  Hall,  because  he  had  the  subway 
to  handle.  His  relations  with  Hoover's  administra- 
tion and  later  with  Roosevelt's  were  very  good. 

Labor  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  Center. 
We  had  many  talks  with  representatives  of  the 
unions  which  resulted  in  good  support.  Everyone 
knows  that  not  all  labor  leaders  are  what  they 
should  be,  but  the  bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
many  of  the  leaders  are  able  people  who  want  this 
country  to  be  fair  with  everyone,  and  who  want  to 
be  fair  themselves.  There  was  no  trouble  with  labor, 
no  strikes,  no  hold-ups,  no  unfair  demands.  All  the 
buildings  were  finished  on  time. 

In  these  matters  the  managers  were  favored  by 
the  need  for  employment,  by  the  need  of  all  com- 
panies for  business,  and  by  the  standing  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  It  seemed  as  if  everyone  caught  on  to 
the  idea  of  the  Center,  and  despite  the  loud  criti- 
cism, everyone  wanted  a  chance  to  say  that  he  had 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Practically,  we  had  a  lot  of  luck  with  the  Center. 
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Happily  the  excavations,  some  twenty-five  to  fifty 
feet  deep,  proved  to  be  in  solid  rock.  There  were  no 
lakes,  streams  or  fissures  through  which  water  ran  at 
high  pressure.  We  had  no  trouble  with  footings  and 
no  work  at  all  under  air. 

Under  the  curb  there  is  a  great  world:  of  me- 
chanical, electrical,  heating,  plumbing  and  air-con- 
ditioning equipment.  Here  the  complex  job  of  keep- 
ing the  Center  in  operation  goes  on  all  the  time.  The 
machinery  was  installed  by  Todd  &  Brown  working 
in  conjunction  with  Doc  Todd  and  a  whole  army 
of  specialists. 

Figuring  the  steel  work  to  support  large  loads  is 
not  much  of  a  job,  but  figuring  the  wind-stress  was 
far  more  difficult.  The  RCA  Building,  seventy  stories 
high,  320  feet  from  east  to  west  and  quite  narrow 
from  north  to  south,  presented  a  real  problem.  It  was 
solved  for  us  by  the  late  Henry  G.  Balcom,  the 
structural  engineer  who  had  done  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  other  tall  ones  in  the  city.  His  results 
were  perfect.  There  is  only  a  little  sway  in  the  Cen- 
ter, not  nearly  as  much  as  some  people  insisted  they 
have  felt.  If  you  go  to  the  top  floor  on  a  windy  day 
and  fill  a  wash-basin  with  water,  you  will  find  it  has 
no  perceptible  motion.  If  there  was  as  much  sway  as 
people  talk  about,  the  water  would  be  tossed  out 
onto  the  floor  or  even  out  of  the  window. 

I  wonder  if  the  public  has  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  number  and  extent  of  all  the  different 
things  we  did  to  make  the  Center  what  it  is.  They 
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were  not  accidents  or  whims  or  caprices;  they  were 
all  done  studiously  and  deliberately  to  put  the  Cen- 
ter in  a  class  by  itself,  to  overcome  adverse  criticism, 
attract  special  attention,  draw  tenants  and  pedes- 
trians to  the  Center,  build  up  rental  values  and  sell 
it  to  the  whole  world. 

Take  the  general  plan,  for  instance;  with  its  cross 
street,  the  open  and  sunken  plazas,  the  main  build- 
ing far  back  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  lower 
buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue  separated  by  the  prome- 
nade. We  knew  this  was  an  unusual  thing,  entirely 
different,  and  we  knew  it  would  have  great  inter- 
est. Something  is  always  going  on  there  and  the 
public  has  responded  well.  Not  a  day  goes  by  but 
what  thousands  of  people  come  from  all  over  the 
country  and  the  world  to  look  at  the  plaza,  watch 
the  skating,  poke  around  in  the  shops  and  marvel 
at  the  architectural  perfection  of  the  Center. 

You  might  think  that  to  devote  all  this  space  to  a 
public  spectacle  took  it  out  of  useful  income  pro- 
duction. That  wasn't  so.  The  managers  figured  it 
out  very  carefully  and  decided  that  it  offered  better 
possibilities  for  overcoming  some  of  the  hazards  in 
the  Center  than  any  other  plan.  Besides,  it  figured 
best  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost,  operating  expense 
and  net  income.  Beyond  that,  the  arrangement  of- 
fered the  Center  a  permanent  advertising  scheme. 
We  could  have  shows  there,  Christmas  singing, 
speeches  and  meetings,  floral  exhibits.  It  would 
always  dominate  the  area. 
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There  were  many  other  features  in  the  Center 
that  were  directed  to  the  same  end.  The  Music  Hall 
and  the  radio  tours,  we  knew,  would  attract  a  lot 
of  people  to  the  Center,  far  more  than  the  Opera 
would  have  attracted.  The  guided  tours  through 
the  whole  building,  from  way  below  the  street  to  the 
highest  stories,  were  also  a  brilliant  selling  idea.  The 
sculpture,  fountains,  landscaping,  hanging  gardens, 
the  murals  and  mosaics  all  supplemented  our  main 
theme.  The  decorations  all  through  the  center  and 
the  use  of  color  proved  to  be  very  important. 

There  is  a  lot  of  color  in  the  center,  and  people 
love  color.  Color  is  a  large  part  of  the  drive  that  takes 
people  to  Florence  and  Venice  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Color  sells  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  A 
portrait  with  high  colors  usually  brings  a  good  price. 
We  don't  like  to  see  our  girls  and  women  dressed 
in  dull,  dark  shades. 

I'm  not  sure  we  used  as  much  color  as  we  should. 
Possibly  we  were  a  little  too  timid.  Had  we  used 
more  and  the  Center  had  failed,  people  would  have 
been  quick  to  say  color  in  a  business  center  is  a  silly 
idea.  We  were  guided  by  Al  Smith's  maxim:  "When 
a  man  gets  two  blocks  ahead  of  the  procession,  he 
isn't  in  the  procession  any  more."  I  think  we  blazed 
the  trail.  When  other  developments  are  built  more 
color  instead  of  less  will  be  used. 

The  color  of  course  was  used  to  sell.  It  was  an- 
other psychological  weapon.  All  the  time  we  were 
thinking  of  the  hog  story.  A  hog  caller  out  west  was 
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asked  how  he  won  a  big  contest:  "it's  easy,"  he  said. 
"Your  voice  must  make  the  hogs  believe  you  have 
something  they  want." 

Without  reflecting  on  the  public,  it  was  our  job  to 
make  our  voice  have  something  the  public  believed 
it  wanted. 

All  the  things  we  did  took  time  and  cost  money. 
They  were  the  details  in  our  overall  plan  of  creating 
and  selling.  The  background  of  all  of  us  was  practi- 
cal; we  had  always  been  more  interested  in  costs, 
floor  space,  rentals  scales,  etc.,  than  in  art  for  art's 
sake.  But  the  Center  was  a  challenge  to  us.  It  could 
not  have  been  done  in  the  ordinary  way  of  real 
estate  development.  Selling  for  us  meant  renting 
space.  Everything  we  did,  to  be  worthwhile,  had  to 
produce  results  in  renting.  To  make  it  worthwhile 
for  a  shop-owner  to  sign  a  lease,  we  had  to  convince 
him  that  we  had  people  walking  around,  people  who 
were  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  because  they 
liked  their  surroundings.  To  make  it  worthwhile  for 
a  big  company  to  rent  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
office  space,  we  had  to  convince  it  that  the  Center 
had  superior  convenience  and  a  better  address. 

Only  if  the  job  of  creating,  constructing  and  rent- 
ing were  well  done  could  we  sell  the  Center.  I 
think  events  have  borne  us  out. 
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Renting 


Many  times  this  question  was  asked  the  managers : 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  get  the  renting  of 
the  Center  started?  The  market  was  bad,  business 
was  bad,  criticism  was  bad,  transportation  was  bad. 
Who  were  the  people  bold  enough  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Center  and  take  a  chance?" 

Renting  is  quite  a  story.  One  day  when  the  gen- 
eral layout  was  pretty  well  settled  and  the  specific 
plans  for  the  big  building,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
were  well  advanced,  Ray  Hood  spoke  up  at  a  meet- 
ing of  architects  and  managers. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Ray  said,  "that  one  of  the  big 
broadcasting  companies  might  be  interested  in 
tying  up  with  us  here.  They  are  growing  fast  and 
are  beginning  to  make  money.  They  could  use  the 
publicity  value  of  being  in  the  center." 

Webster  was  at  the  meeting  and  heard  what  Hood 
said.  Later  we  talked  about  it.  I  asked  Webster 
whom  he  knew  in  RCA. 

"I  don't  know  anyone  well,"  Webster  replied. 
"But  I  know  Pete  Street  who  married  the  daughter 
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of  the  banker  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  whose  sister  mar- 
ried Edward  Walker  Harden,  a  director  of  RCA 
and  chairman  of  its  real  estate  and  locations  com- 
mittee." 

"That's  fine,"  I  said.  "Go  ahead  and  talk  to  Pete/' 

Pete,  in  turn,  talked  to  his  father-in-law,  who  took 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Harden,  who  called  John 
D.  on  the  wire,  who  suggested  to  me  that  we  get 
in  touch  with  David  Sarnoff,  head  of  RCA. 

Hugh  Robertson  and  I  did  the  job  ourselves.  We 
went  to  see  Sarnoff,  whose  company  also  owned 
NBC  and  RKO,  and  told  him  everything  we  could 
think  of  about  the  development.  He  seemed  to  get 
the  idea  as  the  managers  saw  it.  He  brought  Owen 
D.  Young  and  Merlin  H.  Ay les worth  into  the  pic- 
ture. They  joined  him  in  enthusiasm  and  after  some 
long  negotiations  we  signed  a  fine  lease  with  them, 
for  lots  of  space  and  the  entire  NBC  development. 

The  radio  people  paid  no  attention  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Center  from  the  start.  They  had  complete 
faith  in  its  success.  They  were  really  the  first  to  take 
a  chance,  and  they  were  clever  buyers.  They  paid 
our  price,  but  had  the  building  named  after  their 
company  and  won  the  right  to  put  up  a  big  RCA  sign 
on  the  top  of  the  structure.  Besides,  they  got  the  ex- 
clusive broadcasting  rights  for  the  whole  Center. 
It  was  a  good  trade  for  them  and  a  very  important 
stroke  of  business  for  us. 

The  next  real  break  was  a  lease  for  almost  three 
floors  with  Westinghouse.  They  asked  for  the  space 
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at  our  price,  but  made  it  a  condition  that  they  get 
the  contract  for  putting  elevators  in  the  RCA  build- 
ing. Westinghouse  wanted  to  build  up  its  elevator 
business  and  saw  a  chance  to  ride  along  on  the 
Center's  publicity.  The  company  had  always  been 
in  the  elevator  business  in  a  moderate  but  substan- 
tial way,  but  Otis  dominated  the  field.  Someone  in 
Westinghouse  saw  the  possibilities.  I  think  it  was 
Herb  May,  very  smart  and  very  able,  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  Webster.  They  got  Hugh  Robertson 
into  the  deal  and  a  Westinghouse  man  also  named 
Robertson. 

We  had  expected  to  give  the  elevator  contract 
to  Otis.  It  would  have  been  a  logical  choice.  But 
Otis  simply  wasn't  interested  in  taking  space,  and 
those  were  the  days  when  we  traded  just  as  sharply 
as  the  horse-traders  in  the  county  fairs.  We  had  to. 

Otis  had  two  salesmen  on  the  job.  We  wanted  to 
see  the  late  J.  H.  Van  Alstyne,  president  of  Otis.  He 
came  up  one  day  and  we  told  him  that  we  needed 
leases  just  as  much  as  we  needed  elevators.  What 
did  he  think?  He  thought  nothing  of  the  idea,  and 
was  obdurate.  So  Westinghouse  got  the  contract 
and  we  got  an  important  tenant. 

In  the  meantime  Hugh  and  Kirkland  and  the 
others  in  the  renting  department  were  developing  a 
wide  line  of  interest  in  our  space  with  all  kinds  of 
tenants.  They  were  doing  a  tremendous  job.  We 
weren't  offering  bargain  prices  on  good  space;  we 
were  offering  the  best  space  at  profitable  prices. 
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Robertson,  who  had  won  the  battle  of  renting  be- 
fore, was  doing  it  again,  and  we  knew  he  would. 

In  time  the  Center's  tenants  formed  a  kind  of 
blue-chip  list  of  American  business.  In  the  field  of 
news  and  publishing  we  had  Time,  Inc.,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  Doubleday  &  Company  and  Simon  & 
Schuster.  In  oil  we  had  Shell,  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  and  Sinclair.  In  big  industry  we  had  U.S. 
Rubber,  American  Cyanamid,  Sperry  Gyroscope 
and  Curtiss- Wright.  We  had  eleven  airlines,  twelve 
railroads  and  twenty-six  travel  and  information 
bureaus,  making  the  Center  a  kind  of  headquarters 
for  transportation.  We  had  nine  banks,  including  the 
Chase,  Guaranty  Trust,  Bankers  Trust  and  Central 
Hanover.  Besides  that  there  were  hundreds  of  big  and 
little  businesses  and  all  the  foreign  developments. 

There  were  many  technicalities  about  the  renting 
of  the  Center.  Some  of  the  leases  drawn  were  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  jobs.  The  RCA  lease,  for  example, 
was  the  largest  group  lease  for  office  space  ever  con- 
cluded. The  lease  was  signed  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore building  started;  that  made  for  problems.  And  it 
covered  all  told  almost  a  million  square  feet  of  space. 
The  British  Empire  Building  was  also  covered  by  a 
complicated  lease  to  last  for  twenty  years,  with  re- 
newal privileges.  It  was  the  first  building  ever  to 
carry  the  British  coat  of  arms  and  to  fly  the  British 
flag  in  this  country.  Similar  to  it  is  La  Maison  Fran- 
chise, which  flanks  the  British  Building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  promenade. 
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Early  in  the  game  the  question  of  what  to  name 
the  development  arose.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
public  inspection  of  the  plaster  models  and  the  plans 
a  newspaper  reporter  asked  me  what  the  name 
would  be,  and  I  told  him  that  we  had  not  decided 
but  we  were  thinking  of  something  like  Metropoli- 
tan Center  or  Metropolitan  Square.  "Why  don't 
you  call  it  Radio  City,"  he  asked,  because  news  of 
our  RCA-NBC  lease  was  already  out.  He  used  it 
in  his  story,  and  it  stuck  as  the  informal  name  of 
the  Center  to  this  day. 

I  wish  I  remembered  his  name. 

When  it  developed  that  the  Opera  was  not  going 
to  be  in  the  Center,  the  managers  gave  consider- 
able thought  to  the  name,  and  tentatively  put  it  as 
Rockefeller  Center.  The  job  of  telling  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller of  our  decision  fell  upon  me.  One  day  we 
were  driving  around  in  a  taxi,  and  I  broke  the  news 
to  him.  I  told  him  that  the  project  was  so  distinctly 
his,  so  important  to  the  town,  so  identified  with  his 
interests  that  it  would  be  most  logical  to  name  it 
after  his  family.  With  the  Opera  out,  there  was  no 
longer  any  point  in  calling  it  Metropolitan  Square 
or  Metropolitan  Center.  Likewise,  the  radio  activi- 
ties were  pretty  much  localized  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Center,  and  we  felt  that  Radio  City  was  too  in- 
formal a  name.  After  deliberating  a  while,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  agreed.  In  due  course  the  holding  com- 
pany responsible  for  the  development  was  reformed 
as  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 
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XI 


Of  Art  and  Artists 


In  our  many-sided  activities  to  sell  the  Center,  we 
decided  that  the  public  spaces  in  the  lobbies  and 
entrances  should  be  decorated  with  the  best  murals 
we  could  get.  In  thinking  of  and  planning  for  the 
murals,  we  naturally  were  faced  with  a  difficult 
problem :  what  artists  to  get,  what  subjects  to  treat, 
how  far  to  go  with  the  color  scheme  they  would 
develop.  The  managers  and  the  architects  did  not 
know  much  about  murals,  they  did  not  know  anyone 
who  did,  and  in  fact  they  never  did  find  a  group  of 
authorities  who  were  in  complete  agreement  on  who 
were  the  best  muralists  of  the  period.  So,  as  we  did 
in  other  matters,  we  went  ahead  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  obtained,  I  think,  very  fine  results. 

I  never  was  completely  satisfied,  of  course.  Two 
things  troubled  me:  the  murals  cost  more  than  we 
had  expected  to  pay,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  we  got  the 
very  best  men.  Probably  if  we  had  the  job  to  do 
over  again  we  would  have  gone  about  it  differently. 
But  that's  a  thoroughly  normal  human  reaction;  one 
of  the  saving  graces  of  life  is  that  we  learn  by  our 
mistakes. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  that  the  trend  of 
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murals  always  has  been  in  the  direction  of  propa- 
ganda, whether  religious,  denominational,  political, 
military,  sociological,  etc.  At  the  time  we  were  se- 
lecting our  painters  the  leading  muralists  of  the 
world  were  definitely  inclined  toward  sociological 
and  political  propaganda.  They  liked  to  show 
hordes  of  suffering  humanity  laboring  under  tough 
conditions  for  a  fair  place  in  the  world.  In  view  of 
the  subject  matter,  I  wonder  if  murals  are  the  best 
possible  decorations  for  business  places. 

Our  work  in  building  the  Center  was  definitely 
not  a  propaganda  job,  and  most  people  wouldn't 
choose  propaganda  pictures  for  decorating  their  of- 
fices and  libraries.  They  would  choose  simpler, 
sweeter,  more  peaceful  subjects,  possibly  scenes 
suggesting  the  story  of  their  earlier  lives,  stories  of 
the  old  swimming  hole,  or  the  mountains,  forests, 
plains,  farms  and  the  sea  they  knew  and  loved  as 
youngsters.  Or  they  might  select  pictures  of  win- 
nings and  of  happiness,  of  shooting  and  fishing  and 
horses  and  sports  and  travel  and  nature— something 
to  give  them  an  emotional  lift  and  to  instill  a  note  of 
joy  as  one  approaches  the  grave  business  problems 
of  the  day. 

When  we  were  first  considering  the  mural  ques- 
tion I  went  for  a  month  to  Colorado.  In  a  Chinese 
restaurant  in  Denver  I  came  across  some  very 
simple,  unusual  and  attractive  murals  done  by  a 
local  and  not  well  known  artist.  I  hunted  him  up 
and  bought  from  him  a  scene  painted  on  the  Cum- 
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berland  River  in  Kentucky.  It  showed  the  river 
and  a  little  lake,  and  it  suggested  the  simple  out- 
door sports  that  everyone  associates  with  beautiful 
country.  I  loved  that  picture  more  than  propaganda 
and  brain  storms.  It  hangs  in  my  office  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  during  a  busy  day. 

But  we  didn't  follow  that  line.  Possibly  I  lacked 
the  assurance  to  press  it,  fearing  it  might  be  just  a 
personal  whim  in  a  direction  contrary  to  what  lead- 
ing artists  and  critics  were  doing.  But  I  still  wonder 
about  our  results,  and  my  whim  is  still  with  me. 

The  managers  and  architects  threshed  out  the 
problem  with  an  advisory  committee,  of  which  Dean 
Meeks  of  Yale  and  Professor  Paul  Sachs  of  Harvard 
were  members.  We  quickly  decided  to  use  the  work 
of  leading  American  and  foreign  artists.  The  Ameri- 
cans we  chose  by  competition— not  a  very  good  way. 
In  the  summer  of  1932  Ray  Hood  and  I  went  to 
Europe  to  see  the  work  of  the  leading  foreigners. 
We  tentatively  decided  to  get  Brangwyn  of  Eng- 
land, Sert  of  Paris  and  Spain,  and  Rivera  of  Mexico. 
But  we  also  wanted  to  add  the  two  famous  French 
artists,  Matisse  and  Picasso. 

While  the  latter  were  not  generally  known  as 
mural  painters,  they  were  so  good  and  their  work 
was  so  interesting  that  we  felt  they  could  do  more 
than  justice  to  some  of  the  smaller  wall  spaces.  We 
believed  that  the  five  of  them  would  attract  won- 
derful attention  to  the  Center  and  help  us  with  our 
selling  problem. 
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Matisse  was  very  nice  about  it,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  cross  the  ocean.  He  felt  that  to  do  a  good  job  he 
would  have  to  travel.  We  never  managed  to  get  into 
direct  touch  with  Picasso.  Before  we  had  left  New 
York  we  collected  all  the  fine  photographs  of  Picas- 
so's work,  and  had  them  mounted  in  two  large, 
handsomely  bound  volumes.  The  first  contained 
his  earlier  work,  which  we  could  understand,  and 
the  second  contained  his  later  modernistic  efforts. 
When  we  got  to  Paris,  I  inquired  for  him  but  found 
he  was  out  of  town.  I  left  the  two  volumes  with  a 
friend  to  show  him.  He  never  rejected  or  accepted 
our  proposal,  and  what  is  more  insisted  on  keeping 
the  book  of  his  earlier  work. 

We  had  to  count  Matisse  and  Picasso  out.  They 
were  doing  well  in  their  own  fields,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  hesitant  to  try  the 
challenge  of  murals. 

We  assigned  the  two  large  areas  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  to  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  to 
Brangwyn  and  Sert.  At  one  point  we  had  some  slight 
difficulty  with  some  of  Brangwyn's  sketches  for  a 
fresco  showing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  de- 
cided to  ask  him  to  leave  out  the  figure  of  Christ, 
chiefly  because  I  couldn't  see  how  any  one  artist 
could  satisfy  all  the  different  conceptions  of  Him  in 
such  a  public  place.  Some  of  us  talked  about  repre- 
senting Christ  by  a  light  shining  down  from  Heaven. 
But  Brangwyn  had  a  far  better  idea.  He  painted 
a  hooded  figure,  with  his  back  turned.  It  was  a  won- 
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derful  job.  To  me  that  represents  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, the  universal  truth  that  is  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion and  that  may  be  found  in  all  faiths. 

Later  we  had  talks  with  Rivera.  He  was  a  charm- 
ing person,  very  interested  in  the  project,  and  ap- 
parentlv  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate.  He  agreed 
with  the  managers  and  architects  on  the  scale,  the 
colors,  and  in  general  on  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 
We  anticipated  no  difficulty  and  assigned  him  the 
large  and  important  wall  over  the  long  information 
desk  directly  in  front  of  the  main  east  entrance  to  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

All  our  dealings  had  been  with  Rivera  himself. 
But  it  seems  he  had  a  business  representative  in 
New  York  with  whom  we  had  never  come  in  touch. 
This  man  got  busy,  behind  the  scenes,  and  per- 
suaded someone  to  believe  that  the  managers  had 
imposed  a  lot  of  conditions  and  were  seriously 
cramping  Rivera's  style. 

One  day  I  was  at  our  plantation  at  Yemassee, 
South  Carolina.  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Colonel 
Woods,  president  of  the  Center  corporation.  He 
said  that  there  was  some  feeling  that  Rivera  should 
be  given  his  entire  freedom  regarding  colors  and 
subject  matter.  I  told  Colonel  Woods  that  Rivera 
was  cooperating  well  and  that  I  feared  to  turn  him 
loose  altogether.  Apparently  the  Colonel  had  been 
subjected  to  strong  talk,  so  it  fell  out  that  Rivera  in 
the  end  was  allowed  to  go  it  alone.  The  managers 
had  nothing  further  to  do  with  him. 
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As  his  painting  moved  toward  completion,  it  de- 
veloped that  Mr.  Rockefeller  objected  to  the  ex- 
treme leftist  slant  of  the  composition,  in  which  the 
figure  of  Lenin  played  an  important  role.  Politically 
many  of  us  felt  that  the  painting  was  an  unsuitable 
welcome  to  the  public  upon  entering  our  main  build- 
ing. Besides,  it  was  perfectly  silly:  for  us  who  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  American  way  of  living  to  put  a 
glorification  of  Communism  on  our  doorstep  made  ab- 
solutely no  sense.  We  decided  that  the  mural  would 
have  to  be  changed,  or  else  it  would  come  down. 

Rivera  was  unwilling  to  make  any  changes.  In 
time  we  had  it  covered  with  a  canvas  and  later  took 
it  down.  There  was  a  big  flurry  of  publicity  over 
that,  and  the  New  York  Communists  came  uptown 
from  Union  Square  and  made  a  big  fuss  over  what 
we  were  doing.  The  incident  attracted  even  more 
attention  to  the  Center  and  again  gave  us  reams  of 
free  advertising,  not  only  throughout  the  country 
but  in  the  world  press  as  well. 

There  was  some  thought  of  selling  the  unfinished 
painting,  but  because  of  its  subject  that  didn't  seem 
wise.  When  we  finally  scraped  Rivera's  painting  off 
the  wall,  we  consigned  it  to  the  rubbish  heap  and 
paid  the  artist  his  full  fee  of  $30,000  notwithstand- 
ing. Personally,  I  hated  to  see  the  work  destroyed 
and  the  Center  deprived  of  it,  because  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  Rivera  remained  a  great  artist.  His 
work,  had  he  switched  to  a  less  controversial  theme, 
would  have  added  interest  and  distinction  to  the 
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Center.  I  regretted  the  necessity  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion we  did— for  Rivera's  sake.  While  it  gave  him 
much  publicity,  he  couldn't  have  enjoyed  it  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him 
to  have  his  work  stand  in  the  main  entrance  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  mind  and  eye  and  brush. 

We  tried  many  other  things  beyond  murals  to 
satisfy  the  inner  desire  of  beauty  of  everyone  who 
would  see  the  Center.  One  day  at  an  architectural 
meeting  Ray  Hood,  who  was  full  of  novel  sugges- 
tions, came  up  with  a  new  idea.  "Why  not,"  he 
asked,  "put  gardens  on  some  of  the  roofs  and  ter- 
races, and  bring  some  living  greenery  into  our  gen- 
eral scheme?"  We  all  liked  the  idea  and  soon  got 
deep  into  the  planting  and  nursery  business.  For- 
tunately, Ray  had  made  his  suggestion  in  time  for 
us  to  make  the  steel  strong  enough  to  carry  the  tre- 
mendous load  of  the  necessary  soil. 

The  garden  idea  went  well.  It  represented  some- 
thing of  an  upkeep  expense,  but  it  paid  for  itself 
times  over  in  the  interest  it  added  to  the  Center, 
both  for  the  public  who  come  to  see  the  seasonal 
displays  and  for  the  tenants.  There  are  very  few 
windows  in  the  entire  development  that  don't  have 
a  view  of  at  least  some  of  the  gardens.  During  the 
long  hot  summers  and  the  messy  New  York  winters, 
where  the  snow  gets  black  almost  as  soon  as  it  falls, 
the  plantings  give  the  whole  space  a  sense  of  airiness 
and  comfort.  What  a  wonderful  city  New  York 
would  be  if  it  were  laid  out  as  the  Center  is!  There 
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would  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  with  it. 
It  would  be  good  business  too.  An  open  park  isn't 
good  for  adjacent  business  property,  but  doing  what 
we  did  in  the  Center  gives  the  impression  of  parklike 
spaces  and  enhances  instead  of  impairs  business 
values.  All  the  people  get  a  boost  from  the  gardens, 
their  color  and  fragrance  and  the  sound  of  running 
water.  It  is  a  tonic,  a  joy  and  something  spiritually 
uplifting.  More  than  anything  else,  I  believe,  the 
gardens  have  put  the  crowning  touch  on  the  special 
distinction  of  the  Center. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Music  Hall.  It  has 
brought  thousands  of  people  to  the  Center  and  it  is 
something  to  marvel  at.  Sometimes  during  holiday 
weeks  you  can  see  lines  of  prospective  ticket-buyers 
stretched  out  all  around  the  Fiftieth  Street  block, 
down  past  the  Associated  Press  Building  and  wind- 
ing well  into  Fifty-first  Street.  The  Music  Hall  seats 
6,200  people,  puts  on  three  shows  a  day  365  days  in 
the  year  and  has  been  running  since  1932.  Figure 
that  out  and  you'll  find  that  almost  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  have  been  attracted  to  the  Center 
because  of  the  Music  Hall  alone. 

The  Music  Hall  is  not  only  a  theater;  it  is  probably 
the  greatest  show  place  of  its  kind  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  underlying  idea  was  to  build  a 
motion  picture  house  equipped  to  surround  top- 
quality  films  with  the  best  kind  of  a  stage  show. 
There  is  nothing  rough,  cheap  or  vulgar  about  Music 
Hall  entertainment.  It  is  dedicated  to  clean  and 
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wholesome  stuff,  which  the  whole  family  can  enjoy, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will  never  be  beaten  by  any- 
thing in  the  usual  run  of  show  business,  which  often 
digs  around  in  the  sewers  for  things  to  attract  pay- 
ing customers.  The  theory  of  the  Music  Hall  is  that 
there  are  enough  people  in  and  out  of  New  York 
each  day  who  want  to  see  the  best  in  movies  and 
stage  shows,  and  who  will  not  be  content  with 
shoddy  imitations  of  the  best.  The  Music  Hall  com- 
bines education  with  music,  fine  art  and  good  act- 
ing. Physically  the  place  is  beautifully  lighted  and 
decorated,  has  excellent  acoustics  and  comfortable 
heating  and  ventilation.  I  think  everyone  who  has 
ever  been  there  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Music 
Hall  is  an  achievement  of  good  taste,  in  an  industry 
where  good  taste  is  often  lacking. 

Of  course,  the  Music  Hall  didn't  just  happen. 
Like  the  other  things  in  the  Center  the  Music  Hall 
is  the  end  product  of  the  most  careful  thought  and 
planning,  coupled  with  the  inspiration  of  several 
geniuses  in  the  field  of  public  entertainment.  The 
managers  and  architects  worked  constantly  with 
three  experts:  the  late  and  beloved  S.  L.  Rothafel, 
known  to  millions  as  Roxy;  the  late  Peter  Clarke, 
great  expert  on  stage  layout  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  theaters,  and  Oscar  B.  Hanson,  then  chief 
engineer  of  RCA  and  now  a  vice-president  of  NBC. 
These  men  combined  their  own  personal  talents 
with  the  resources  of  their  organizations  and  helped 
us  to  produce  the  Music  Hall. 
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In  an  effort  to  miss  nothing  new  in  theater  design, 
we  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  study  the  latest 
developments  there.  L.  Andrew  Reinhard,  Wallace 
K.  Harrison,  Peter  Clarke  and  O.  B.  Hanson  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  en  masse,  where  all  kinds  of  new 
theatrical  ideas  were  being  tried  out.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  Russian  hosts  asked  our  group  was:  "How 
can  we  get  hold  of  a  man  named  Peter  Clarke?  We 
hear  he  is  a  genius,  an  outstanding  authority,  on 
stage  equipment."  Everybody  laughed  when  Clarke 
stepped  forward  and  said:  "Here  I  am." 

Those  men  integrated  the  Music  Hall.  They 
blended  good  knowledge  of  acoustics  with  com- 
fortable seating  and  decoration  and  with  ease  of 
seeing  and  hearing  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  They 
made  a  plaster  model  of  the  great  auditorium,  large 
enough  so  we  could  walk  inside  and  see  it  all  in 
miniature  and  study  the  details.  We  added  orna- 
ment and  took  most  of  it  off,  changing  everything 
as  we  went  along.  We  improved  the  view  of  the 
enormous  stage,  set  behind  the  sixty-foot  prosceni- 
um arch.  Much  simplification  was  done  to  get  rid 
of  the  garish  ideas  that  had  crept  into  theatrical 
design  during  the  20s.  At  last  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. 

But  that  wasn't  all  the  job.  We  had  to  prepare 
our  first  show.  Roxy  and  Clarke  and  their  able  as- 
sistants took  charge.  The  show  they  built  had  all  the 
basic  features  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  a  typical 
Music  Hall  show,  but  it  wasn't  good.  In  fact  it  was 
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long  and  dull  and  tedious.  It  gave  everyone  a  head- 
ache, including  the  audience.  After  much  grooming, 
cutting  and  polishing,  the  show  was  brought  down 
to  size  and  became  the  pattern  for  what  followed. 
Music  Hall  shows  evolved  in  time  to  something  dis- 
tinctive in  entertainment.  It  was  only  by  cut-and- 
try  that  we  could  get  the  formula  set. 

At  the  beginning  the  Music  Hall  was  under  lease 
to  RCA,  as  a  showplace  for  RKO  attractions,  and 
Roxy  was  the  director.  Later  the  lease  was  changed 
and  the  Music  Hall  as  well  as  the  Center  Theater 
reverted  back  to  the  managers  for  their  operation. 
None  of  us  was  a  showman,  and  we  kept  Roxy  on 
to  do  the  actual  work  of  production.  He  had  an  en- 
gaging personality  and  great  ability,  but  he  never 
liked  the  way  we  handled  the  finances  and  sub- 
jected him  and  his  organization  to  what  he  thought 
were,  for  a  showman,  unreasonable  business  con- 
trols. We  had  to  know  at  all  times  what  we  were 
spending  and  what  obligations  we  were  incurring. 
Roxy  had  never  operated  that  way,  and  apparently 
couldn't.  After  a  period  of  packed  houses,  in  which 
we  thought  we  were  making  money,  bills  and  com- 
mitments turned  up  that  ruined  our  figures.  Webster 
was  handling  the  Music  Hall  for  us,  and  he  would 
have  long  talks  with  Roxy  about  such  matters  as  cost 
control  and  budgets.  Roxy  didn't  like  the  idea  at  all 
and  every  few  weeks  would  resign. 

We  hated  the  idea  of  cutting  loose  from  him  and 
his  organization,  but  finally  we  decided  there  was 
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no  other  way  out.  The  next  time  Roxy  resigned  we 
took  him  up. 

That  left  Webster  running  the  Music  Hall.  It  was 
a  full  time  job  and  engrossing,  but  Webster  had  no 
intention  of  getting  permanently  involved  in  show 
business.  About  that  time  the  late  W.  G.  Van  Schmus 
called  on  me.  He  lived  in  Summit  and  occasionally 
we  had  met  socially.  He  told  me  that  he  was  by 
profession  an  industrial  reorganizer  and  wondered 
if  I  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  some  business.  I 
thought  he  and  Webster  might  be  able  to  make  a 
deal.  We  ended  up  by  taking  him  on  for  a  four-month 
period  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  iron  the  financial 
kinks  out  of  the  Music  Hall.  He  stayed  on  and 
gradually  worked  into  a  position  of  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  show.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  us  when 
he  died. 

His  successor  was  a  young  man  from  Kansas  City, 
Gus  S.  Eyssell.  Gus  had  more  or  less  grown  up  with 
the  Music  Hall,  having  been  there  in  various  capa- 
cities since  the  beginning.  He  is  going  great  guns. 

After  we  had  begun  to  make  changes,  Roxy  came 
to  see  me  one  day.  He  said  he  wanted  to  get  back 
into  the  Music  Hall.  I  asked  him  to  write  us  a  letter 
setting  forth  his  exact  terms  and  proposals,  and  ex- 
plaining how  he  would  meet  the  objections  the 
managers  had  in  the  past  expressed  to  his  method 
of  doing  business.  That  was  on  a  Friday  and  I  was 
to  see  him  the  following  Monday.  But  on  Sunday 
Roxy  suffered  his  final  heart  attack. 
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Doc  and  I  were  especially  fond  of  Roxy.  He  was 
a  real  creator  of  entertainment.  Originally  he  came 
from  a  little  town  called  Mankato,  in  our  home 
state  of  Minnesota.  Roxy  knew  that  northern  mid- 
west country  well,  its  people  and  its  climate,  and 
we  used  to  talk  with  him  endlessly  about  it.  I  hated 
to  see  him  go;  his  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  show 
business. 

There  is  no  problem  with  the  Music  Hall  now. 
The  place  is  established  as  something  remarkable 
in  the  entertainment  field.  It  has  been  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  routine  in  New  York— and  all  over  the 
world  where  people  talk  about  it.  But  it  was  not  an 
easy  job.  For  the  managers,  who  had  never  expected 
to  go  into  show  business  themselves,  the  Music  Hall 
was  a  revelation  of  the  way  in  which  many  different 
people,  with  diverse  talents  and  interests,  can  work 
together  to  create  something  wonderful.  Even  if 
entertainment  is  an  intangible,  it  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  realest  things  in  life. 
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XII 


A  Big  Job  Finished 


There  is  not  much  more  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
Center.  I  won't  burden  you  with  statistics.  The 
papers  have  been  full  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Center  was  the  largest  private  building 
project  in  the  world.  There  are  all  kinds  of  super- 
latives included  in  that  statement. 

In  a  sense  the  critics  who  lambasted  us  were  right. 
The  odds  were  against  us.  The  scope  of  the  venture, 
the  times  in  which  we  built,  the  radical  ideas  we 
tried  out,  all  made  it  seem  as  if  we  were  climbing 
further  and  further  out  on  a  limb  and  risking  having 
it  sawed  off  behind  us.  But  as  the  buildings  came 
along  and  the  renting  grew  even  the  critics  changed 
their  tune. 

The  Center  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  man- 
agers. We  knew  each  detail  of  it  too  intimately  to 
get  a  thrill  out  of  the  obvious  new  departures  in  it. 
During  the  whole  period,  from  late  '29  to  '38,  our 
reputation  was  at  stake  and  we  had  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's reputation  as  a  businessman  in  our  safe- 
keeping. I  guess  that  more  than  anything  the  ability 
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of  the  five  managers  to  work  together  helped  us 
through  the  difficult  times.  All  of  us  had  the  ability 
to  listen  as  well  as  to  state  problems  clearly.  In  our 
meetings  there  was  little  of  that  silly  and  foolish 
business  habit  of  "thinking  out  loud,"  a  habit  that 
often  ruins  business  conferences.  Thinking  out  loud 
isn't  thinking  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  lazy  man's  way 
of  stating  a  problem  in  the  presence  of  others  to 
clear  the  fog  out  of  his  own  mind. 

As  the  buildings  came  to  completion,  the  man- 
agers took  over  their  operation,  as  our  two  groups 
had  done  before  in  other  building  jobs.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Center  was  a  job  that  grew  continuously 
in  scope  as  more  tenants  came  in  and  more  prob- 
lems arose.  Finally,  in  1938,  Hugh  Robertson  be- 
came executive  manager  of  the  development,  the 
key  man  of  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc.  Todd  &  Brown 
wanted  to  go  into  new  fields  on  their  own.  I  had 
other  matters  to  attend  to,  but  stayed  on  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Center  until  1941.  Doc,  who  had 
worked  hard  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  an  interesting 
and  varied  life,  passed  from  this  world  in  '39.  Thus 
the  five  of  us  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  chap- 
ters in  any  business  life. 

Our  budget  of  $126,000,000  stayed  firm  to  the 
end,  but  because  of  the  extra  property  and  extra 
building  another  $12  to  $15  million  was  added.  As 
the  war  boom  brought  increased  business  to  the 
country  in  the  late  30s  the  Center  began  to  go  into 
the  black.  Its  future  is  assured,  a  monument  to  a 
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far-sighted  client,  a  joy  to  its  observers  and  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Citv  of  New  York. 

j 

As  long  as  the  property  is  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, improved  a  little  all  the  time,  and  managed 
as  well  as  Hugh  is  managing  it,  it  will  maintain  its 
present  enviable  position.  The  Center  is  a  pioneer 
venture  in  a  certain  kind  of  building.  May  others 
imitate  its  concept  and  improve  upon  it  as  time 
goes  by. 
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XIII 


Wisdom  vs.  Knowledge 


Rockefeller  center  was  the  last  big  building 
job  that  was  my  direct  responsibility.  Of  course,  I 
continued  to  maintain  an  office  at  the  Graybar 
Building  to  handle  my  personal  affairs.  But  the  in- 
terludes, of  travel  and  fun,  became  more  frequent 
once  the  Center  was  turned  back  to  its  own  oper- 
ating group.  When  the  war  came,  Todd  &  Brown 
were  very  active  in  the  building  and  operation  of 
Kingsbury  Ordnance  Plant,  in  LaPorte,  Indiana.  I 
helped  on  that  job,  as  chairman  of  their  executive 
committee.  But  the  story  of  Kingsbury  is  Web's  and 
Joe's  story  and  they  have  told  it  elsewhere.  So  this 
chapter  it  not  going  to  be  specifically  about  busi- 
ness. It  is  going  to  be  much  more  philosophical;  an 
attempt,  in  short,  to  show  the  difference  between 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  I  have  tried  to  define 
those  terms  during  my  life. 

There  are  three  thoughts  I  have  for  this  chapter. 
The  first  one  is  that  wisdom,  as  distinguished  from 
knowledge,  is  the  most  important  equipment  of  a 
life.  Wisdom,  I  firmly  believe,  can  and  should  be 
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taught  to  young  people  before  they  have  finished 
college.  The  second  thought  is  that  colleges  are 
over-emphasizing  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
teaching  wisdom.  The  third  thought  is  that  young 
people  are  often  sold  by  their  elders  on  the  idea 
that  knowledge  is  a  fitting  substitute  for  wisdom. 

The  idea  that  wisdom  can  be  taught  is  neither 
new  nor  original.  Many  educators  have  agreed  with 
me  that  it  can  and  should  be  taught.  Naturally  they 
emphasize  the  difficulties.  It  takes  a  special  kind 
of  mind  to  teach  wisdom,  whereas  almost  anybody 
of  reasonable  intelligence  can  teach  knowledge.  The 
success  of  the  Army  and  Navy  training  programs 
have  proved  that.  Almost  anybody  can  learn  facts,  if 
they  are  clearly  and  effectively  set  forth.  The 
trouble  is  that  wisdom  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  more  significantly  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  use  facts.  It  is  that  trick  of  "know- 
how"  that  is  so  hard  to  pass  on,  and  that  is  why,  I 
think,  most  colleges  take  the  easy  way  and  cram 
their  students  full  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
giving  them  wisdom. 

Later  in  life  I  realized  how  fortunate  I  had  been 
in  coming  into  contact  with  certain  teachers.  They 
were  splendid  instructors:  I  learned  the  facts  of 
basic  subjects  quite  well.  But  I  learned  more  than 
that.  I  learned  from  them  a  philosophy  of  life  that 
would  help  me  use  wisely  the  knowledge  I  was 
getting.  They  were  trying  all  the  time  to  teach  me 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge. 
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Some  people  may  feel  that  wisdom  is  something 
one  is  born  with,  like  a  talent  for  colors  or  an  ear 
with  absolute  pitch.  I  disagree.  I  think  of  wisdom  as 
the  method  and  process  of  using  knowledge  pre- 
cisely and  effectively.  I  think  of  knowledge  as  some- 
thing required  to  pass  examinations.  We  all  know 
that  knowledge  can  be  learned.  But  we  don't  all 
realize  that  wisdom  too,  can  be  learned. 

Most  successful  people  learn  something  of  wis- 
dom in  the  course  of  their  lives.  They  learn  it  by  trial 
and  error.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  our  col- 
leges faced  the  problem  and  tried  harder  to  teach 
wisdom  during  the  early,  formative  years.  Some 
people  achieve  a  high  degree  of  success  without 
ever  learning  the  essentials  of  wisdom.  I  know  a 
man,  well-educated,  well-placed,  an  important  ad- 
ministrator in  the  national  government.  He  has  some 
little  habits  which  are  annoying.  They  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  people  to  work  with  him.  All  his 
knowledge,  all  his  ability,  do  not  permanently  over- 
come the  bad  effect  those  habits  have.  Eventually 
they  will  ruin  his  career.  His  knowledge  isn't  enough. 
He  must  have  more  wisdom.  I  doubt  if  he  can  ever 
learn  it;  it  is  too  late.  He  should  have  learned  it  be- 
fore his  mind  became  rigid  through  age  and  habit. 

In  one  college  class  I  knew  a  man  whose  physical 
appearance  was  against  him.  He  was  small,  un- 
attractive, a  poor  student  and  he  had  suffered  an 
illness  that  crippled  him.  He  was  most  unpromising, 
a  sort  of  butt  of  all  jokes.  Someone  began  to  teach 
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him  wisdom.  He  overcame  his  obvious  handicaps. 
He  developed  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  his  natu- 
ral love  of  people  took  the  form  of  special  generosity. 
In  time  his  classmates  honored  him  by  electing  him 
class  president.  That  doesn't  mean  much  of  course, 
but  it  showed  how  their  impression  of  him  changed 
through  the  years.  His  business,  after  graduation, 
began  to  prosper.  I  believe  that  that  man  learned 
wisdom  and  recognized  the  importance  of  it. 

When  I  went  to  school  there  was  very  little  em- 
phasis, except  from  those  few  teachers  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have,  on  teaching  anything  more 
than  facts.  Very  little  was  said  about  such  things  as 
handling  human  relationships;  integrity,  kindness 
and  behavior;  the  ability  to  make  friends  and  to  keep 
them;  the  way  to  argue  for  your  conviction  on  poli- 
tics or  religion  without  being  offensive.  I  was  not 
taught  to  talk  little  and  listen  much,  to  be  fair  in 
discussion,  to  be  sure  of  my  facts  and  to  avoid  hasty 
conclusions.  I  believe  things  like  these  are  of  vital 
importance  to  young  people,  who  want  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  Let's  not  call  these  knowledge;  let's  call 
them  the  elements  of  wisdom. 

Webster  defines  wisdom  as  "the  ability  to  judge 
soundly,  and  deal  sagaciously  with  facts,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  life  and  conduct."  Coleridge  says 
"common  sense  to  an  uncommon  degree  is  what 
the  world  calls  wisdom."  The  Bible  says  "Behold 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom."  There  are 
plenty  of  authorities  for  using,  to  the  best  of  our 
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individual  abilities,  all  the  talents,  knowledge  and 
sound  methods  for  getting  the  right  answers,  for 
establishing  the  best  human  relationships  to  make 
our  lives  successful.  By  using  wisdom  correctly 
we  can  be  of  value  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

If  there  were  a  preparatory  school  that  would 
begin  to  stress  the  important  aspects  of  wisdom 
while  we  are  still  young,  it  would  be  of  great  help 
to  us.  All  of  us  would  want  to  send  our  children 
there.  I  think  something  like  this  is  necessary.  Pos- 
sibly our  high  school  educators  should  spend  more 
time  on  the  intangibles  and  less  on  cramming  young 
minds  full  of  facts  designed  solely  to  educate  them 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  start  earning  a  living  immediately  after 
graduation. 

If  such  changes  were  made  in  secondary  schools, 
college  years  would  become  more  important.  I  fear 
sometimes  that  those  years  are  not  as  well  spent  as 
they  should  be.  The  regular  work  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  serious,  but  so  should  all  the  other  aspects 
of  college  life;  the  fun,  the  friendship,  the  sports  and 
all  that  goes  on  outside  the  classroom.  One  part  of 
college  gives  us  facts,  a  little  bit  of  knowledge.  The 
other  part  gives  us  training  in  how  to  live  our  lives 
successfully. 

Of  course,  both  parts  of  college  life  should  be 
treated  seriously.  I  don't  mean  that  a  man  should 
be  a  "poler,"  a  "plugger,"  a  "boner"  on  his  class- 
room stuff.  He  should  do  his  work  thoroughly,  per- 
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fectly,  on  a  schedule;  he  should  learn  to  work  ac- 
curately; to  check  up  on  himself,  to  discover  his  own 
facts,  to  know  what  he  wants  to  know  completely 
and  to  throw  out  all  the  half -facts.  He  should  like- 
wise devote  just  as  much  of  his  time,  and  devote  it 
just  as  seriously,  to  making  the  members  of  his  col- 
lege community  like  and  respect  him.  Only  if  both 
jobs  are  done  can  one  get  the  most  out  of  the  four 
college  years. 

Once  a  college  president  I  know  appointed  a 
man  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  for  improvements.  That 
man  called  me  and  asked  if  I  would  help  him  raise 
the  money.  We  talked  at  length  about  the  college, 
the  sources  of  the  funds  and  the  methods  to  be 
used.  It  was  obvious  that  the  alumni  could  not 
be  asked  to  contribute  the  whole  amount;  we  would 
have  to  appeal  to  the  general  public,  that  is,  the 
leaders  in  each  community  who  had  attended  other 
colleges  or  no  colleges  at  all. 

I  wanted  to  know  just  what  kind  of  a  job  this  col- 
lege was  doing.  Was  it  to  teach  character  or  give 
information?  Was  it  to  teach  wisdom  or  knowledge? 
My  informant  said  he  didn't  really  know,  but  he 
thought  the  place  was  emphasizing  information  and 
knowledge  more  than  character  and  wisdom.  I 
couldn't  help  him  with  the  fund-raising.  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  stand  a  chance  asking  a  hard-boiled  non- 
college  manufacturer  or  business  man  for  a  con- 
tribution for  a  college  that  was  just  a  glorified 
primary  school. 
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It  doesn't  add  up  these  days.  Colleges  must  accept 
their  responsibility.  They  must  give  training  in  lead- 
ership if  they  are  to  contribute  to  American  life.  The 
world  is  too  busy  a  place  to  allow  a  man  to  spend 
four  years  of  his  life  merely  acquiring  a  smattering 
of  facts. 

The  World  Almanac  is  a  wonderful  book  of  know- 
ledge. I  always  have  one  at  hand.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  civilization  based  on  the  World  Almanac.  The 
facts  it  contains  are  a  part  of  knowledge,  but  know- 
ledge is  not  enough.  I  think  of  the  Bible  and  es- 
pecially of  the  red  letter  New  Testament  essentially 
as  a  book  of  wisdom.  It  gives  the  only  foundation 
of  which  I  know  to  support  a  life  or  a  business  or  a 
nation  or  a  world  civilization.  Knowledge  alone 
cannot  bring  us  kindness  and  fairness  and  human 
understanding.  We  need  a  return  to  wisdom  for 
that. 

Wisdom  will  make  a  house  into  a  home,  a  business 
fair,  and  be  an  influence  for  good.  It  will  make  this 
nation  strong,  a  great  power  for  peace.  Christian 
ethics  and  wisdom  have  not  made  a  peaceful  world 
in  2,000  years  simply  because  we  haven't  applied 
them.  Maybe  in  2,000  years  more,  if  we  give  wisdom 
a  chance,  the  world  will  be  a  world  of  peace. 

But  let  us  get  on  with  some  reflections  on  wisdom, 
and  how  to  use  more  of  it.  For  many  years  I  uncon- 
sciously thought  that  wisdom  was  a  mysterious 
Something.  It  is  not.  It  is  really  quite  simple.  It  in- 
volves proper  ways  of  using  what  we  have.  It  con- 
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cerns  our  treatment  of  others.  It  treats  with  high 
ideals  and  objectives,  and  makes  all  we  do,  say, 
write  or  radiate  carry  us  toward  their  attainment. 

I  realize  that  some  young  people— some  of  you 
who  may  read  this— are  wiser  than  others;  maybe 
because  of  your  inheritances  and  early  training, 
maybe  because  of  your  experiences.  No  one  can 
tell  which  of  you  is  wiser  until  you  have  faced  the 
problems,  the  work  and  the  fun  of  life.  You  will 
be  judged  on  the  way  you  handle  them. 

I  don't  believe  we  should  be  too  much  concerned 
about  inheritances  alone.  You  may  look  and  act  like 
your  father  or  mother,  or  you  may  revert  to  the  cast 
of  mind  of  someone  in  a  far  earlier  generation.  Per- 
haps the  blood-lines  of  your  parents  having  crossed, 
you  may  be  an  entirely  different  person  from  either 
of  them.  Likewise,  don't  be  too  much  concerned 
with  experiences.  You  have  more  or  less  the  ability 
to  control  them  and  benefit  the  most  by  them.  Al- 
ways be  yourselves;  don't  copy  voices,  manners, 
dress,  ways  or  any  externals.  You  must  use  your  own 
talents,  in  your  own  way. 

A  young  architect,  who  was  gaining  a  fine  repu- 
tation before  the  depression  of  the  30s  killed  off 
all  architectural  work,  once  told  me  a  story.  He  had 
studied  in  the  United  States  and  then  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris.  His  patron  severely  criticized  every 
drawing  he  turned  in.  He  turned  in  another  one, 
fearing  it  too  would  be  criticized.  It  was,  just  as 
severely.  The  patron  told  him:  "What  I  have  not 
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criticized  in  your  work  you  have  taken  from  others. 
What  I  have  criticized  is  your  own  work.  Anyone 
can  copy,  but  a  few  can  copy  well.  You  go  ahead  and 
develop  what  is  inside  of  you,  your  own  talents." 

Study  your  faults  and  correct  them.  Study  your 
abilities  and  improve  them. 

Most  people  talk  too  much.  That  is  not  wise.  Some 
people  listen.  How  often  have  you  been  at  a  gather- 
ing where  someone  began  explaining  something? 
You  sat  and  listened,  but  not  wanting  to  appear  ig- 
norant made  certain  general  remarks  to  reveal  your 
own  imperfect  knowledge.  Wouldn't  it  have  been 
better  if  you  had  admitted  your  ignorance,  asked 
some  searching  questions  and  come  away  knowing 
a  lot  more  than  you  did  before? 

Once  an  elderly  Italian  lady  I  knew,  after  an 
evening  out,  said  to  her  rather  empty-headed  son- 
in-law:  "I  think  you  missed  a  great  opportunity  to 
hold  your  tongue." 

That's  another  good  idea.  Keep  quiet,  or,  as  a 
tough  younger  generation  puts  it,  keep  your  ears 
open  and  your  mouth  shut. 

Most  people  are  satisfied  with  a  lot  of  half-truths. 
I  don't  know  why.  It  gives  them  some  knowledge 
and  the  appearance  of  wisdom,  but  it  isn't  enough.  I 
am  no  exception.  I  like  to  know  things,  I  suppose  any 
man  does.  However  I  went  about  it  differently.  In 
1898  I  started  carrying  a  notebook,  thin,  narrow, 
about  the  size  of  a  pocket  check  book.  I  have  never 
been  without  one  since.   I  date  them  and  put 
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my  name  and  address  on  them.  At  present  I  am 
carrying  Number  307. 

In  these  books  I  make  notes  of  dates,  names  I 
can't  remember,  addresses,  telephone  numbers, 
words  I  can't  spell,  engagements,  quotations, 
thoughts  that  strike  me.  When  I  have  time  I  follow 
up  on  the  hazy  things  and  try  to  learn  more  about 
them.  The  bigger  quotations,  the  more  important 
happenings,  the  stories  of  peculiar  interest  I  have 
typed  and  keep  in  ring  binders.  At  the  same  time, 
to  help  me  find  the  answers  I  built  up  a  concise  four- 
foot-six-inch  reference  shelf.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
books  and  prices  in  1941 : 


10 
n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Rand  McNally  World  Atlas  $  4.50 

Columbia  Encyclopaedia  17.50 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  2.98 

World  Almanac,  cloth  1.00 

The  Bible,  red  letter  edition  10.00 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance  2.00 

Norman  Taylor's  Garden  Dictionary  7.50 
Oscar  Thompson's  Cyclopaedia  of  Music 

and  Musicians  12.50 
Joseph  Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography 

and  Mythology  12.00 
Isidore  G.  Mudge's  Guide  to  Reference  Books, 

with  supplement  5.90 

John  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  5.00 
Burton  Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Quotations      10.00 

C.  O.  S.  Mawson's  Roget's  Thesaurus  3.75 

Daniel  T.  Mallett's  Index  of  Artists  12.00 

Heilprin's  Gazetteer  of  the  World  12.00 

Directory  of  Directors,  New  York  25.00 

Social  Register  Locater  6.00 
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18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Official  Railways'  Guide 

Official  Steamship  and  Airways'  Guide 

Hotel  Red  Book 

Wfw's  Who  in  America 

Ploetz's  Dictionary  of  Dates 

2.00 
3.00 
5.00 
12.00 
5.00 

Total  $177.13 

According  to  your  own  tastes  you  may  want  to 
change  this  and  improve  upon  it.  But  if  you  acquire 
such  a  shelf  and  use  it  consistently,  you  will  enjoy 
it  and  be  on  the  way  to  getting  better  information. 
In  this  way  you  can  convert  some  of  the  half -know- 
ledge you  have  into  wisdom. 

How  does  a  wise  executive  handle  his  affairs? 
If  he  thinks  of  himself  as  an  oracle,  he  will  spout 
answers  to  all  questions  and  lay  down  the  law.  But 
he  isn't  a  wise  executive  and  probably  he  won't  con- 
tinue to  be  one  for  very  long.  If  he  has  learned  well, 
or  has  been  taught,  the  elements  of  wfsdom,  he  will 
demand  a  concise,  accurate  written  statement  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  Failing  that  he  will  ask  each 
one  of  his  associates  for  their  interpretation  of  the 
problem.  He  will  let  them  speak  quietly,  without 
interrupting  them;  he  will  put  them  at  their  ease. 
Out  of  what  they  say  he  will  get  the  basis  for  his 
decision. 

I'd  rather  have  a  boy  learn  to  listen,  to  get  a  prob- 
lem accurately  defined  and  to  give  credit  to  others 
who  deserve  it  than  to  take  many  college  courses 
in  geology,  mathematics  and  what  not.  It  is  too  bad 
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that  the  way  to  be  a  good  executive  can't  be  formally 
taught  in  colleges;  but  colleges  can  teach  the  other 
human  components  of  wisdom  as  well  as  they 
teach  raw  facts. 

One  day  when  we  were  working  on  Rockefeller 
Center  I  needed  another  secretary.  A  young  girl 
in  her  middle  twenties  soon  showed  up.  That  morn- 
ing I  had  received  a  long  letter  from  Mexico  City 
about  the  Rivera  mural,  signed  by  sixty-five  promi- 
nent citizens.  I  asked  her  to  have  it  translated.  She 
said  she  could  do  the  job  herself.  She  read  it  to  me 
easily  and  fluently  in  good  English.  Then  I  asked 
her  to  find  out  for  me  what  she  could  about  the 
sixty-five  signatories.  She  told  me  off-hand  about 
most  of  them  and  went  out  to  dig  up  the  material  on 
the  rest. 

Of  course,  it  was  just  luck  that  she  happened  to 
have  lived  in  Mexico,  and  knew  all  about  the  lan- 
guage and  the  people.  Rut  later,  when  I  found  out 
more  about  her,  I  realized  that  it  was  not  what  she 
knew  but  how  she  had  obtained  her  knowledge 
that  was  important.  Important,  because  it  showed 
a  lot  of  wisdom. 

Her  father  was  an  oil  man,  and  had  lived  in  Long 
Island.  She  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  her  father 
had  helped  her  put  in  two  years  at  Rarnard.  She 
finished  up  at  Heidelberg  and  the  Sorbonne,  later 
studying  history  for  a  year  at  Cambridge.  For  an- 
other year  she  perfected  her  language  studies  back 
in  Paris.  In  the  meantime  her  father  had  been  sent 
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to  Cuba,  where  she  joined  him.  With  her  good  edu- 
cational equipment  she  was  all  set  to  learn  Spanish. 
When  her  father  went  to  Mexico,  she  passed  another 
year  at  Spanish. 

This  girl  was  not  satisfied  to  sit  for  four  years  in 
one  college  and  take  what  was  offered.  She  went 
out  and  sought  knowledge,  thereby  gaining  wisdom. 

Observation  has  a  lot  to  do  with  wisdom.  A  friend 
of  mine  told  me  about  his  early  days  in  New  York. 
His  father  had  died  and  left  him  $20,000.  He  met 
an  inventor  who  was  working  on  a  machine  to  put 
metal  caps  on  beer  bottles.  The  first  model  worked 
but  broke  about  60  per  cent  of  the  bottles.  The  in- 
ventor needed  $2,000  to  build  another  machine  he 
said  would  work.  My  friend  put  up  the  $2,000  and 
the  machine  that  resulted  broke  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  bottles.  He  produced  $2,000  more  for  a  third 
machine.  This  one  broke  20  per  cent.  A  fourth 
machine  was  built  with  another  $2,000,  and  it 
worked  with  negligible  breakage. 

The  partners  persuaded  a  brewer  to  use  the  ma- 
chine for  a  shipment  of  beer  to  Cuba.  When  the  beer 
arrived  it  was  flat;  the  caps  had  leaked.  They  tried 
again  with  a  shipment  to  Mexico  and  the  caps  still 
leaked.  The  beer  arrived  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  part- 
ners called  in  all  the  engineers  they  could  find  and 
sat  around  discussing  their  failure.  Finally  an  ob- 
servant little  girl,  a  $7  a  week  stenographer,  spoke  up. 

"May  I  say  something?"  she  asked. 

"Go  ahead,"  my  friend  told  her. 
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"Why  don't  you  try  putting  a  layer  of  oiled  paper 
over  the  cork  lining  of  the  cap?" 

They  tried  it  and  it  worked.  The  inventor  made  a 
fortune,  my  friend  got  $50,000  in  return  for  his 
backing,  and  the  little  girl  had  her  observation  re- 
warded with  $8,000. 

Observation  is  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired. 
It  is  a  habit  of  mind  and  it  can  be  taught. 

Young  people  do  not  know  their  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities. One  man  can  play  baseball,  but  not  check- 
ers. He  simply  doesn't  have  the  kind  of  mind  that 
can  see  patterns  in  space  and  figure  out  what  they 
mean.  Another  man  can  play  checkers  but  can't  for 
the  life  of  him  hit  a  ball.  He  doesn't  have  the  kind  of 
mental  coordination  needed  to  judge  distances  and 
seconds  so  that  ball  and  bat  connect  in  midair. 

You  learn  what  you  can  do  only  in  later  life.  Don't 
be  sold  on  the  idea  that  you  ever  are  a  failure, 
specially  in  college  where  you  might  be  typed, 
for  inability  to  pass  a  certain  examination,  as  stupid. 
Early  typing  of  people  is  too  much  emphasized  by 
our  educational  system.  If  young  people  inhale  that 
kind  of  nonsense,  it  will  impair  their  security  and 
their  ability  to  mature  as  experiences  enrich  their 
lives.  Early  comparisons  are  bad.  Often  they  mean 
little  or  nothing. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  a  prominent  pre- 
paratory school  I  heard  the  Headmaster  announce 
the  prizes  and  honors  and  then  go  on  to  name  at 
random  a  dozen  or  so  "outstanding"  boys.  I  taxed 
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him  later  with  being  unfair.  I  accused  him  of  harm- 
ing the  boys  whose  names  were  not  mentioned. 
What  he  did  was  also  bad  for  those  boys  he  set  up  on 
pedestals. 

Young  men  and  young  women,  God  only  knows 
you.  Assume  fearlessly  that  you  have  what  it  takes 
to  live  in  this  world.  Don't  be  afraid  of  anything 
or  anybody.  Acquire  knowledge,  but  always  realize 
that  knowledge  isn't  enough.  Acquire  wisdom  as 
well.  Use  the  knowledge  to  go  after  wisdom.  Re- 
member, there  is  an  infinite  store  of  both  in  the 
world.  No  one  born  has  yet  had  a  corner  on  either. 
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XIV 


The  Music  of  Life 


My  aim  has  been  to  live  a  life  as  well  as  earn  a  living. 
I  have  told  you  quite  a  bit  about  earning  the  living; 
how  we  went  from  little  things  to  bigger  ones,  how 
we  took  on  jobs  that  seemed  almost  insuperable  but 
which  we  solved.  I  want  to  repeat  the  theme  of  liv- 
ing a  life.  That  is  a  complex  affair,  made  up  of  inter- 
ludes and  fun  and  seriousness  and  solving  problems. 

Even  as  we  older  people  can  teach  from  our  ex- 
perience to  younger  people,  we  can  learn  from 
them.  Young  people  mix  the  music  of  life  with  the 
prose,  the  daily  routine  of  the  things  we  have  to  do. 
As  we  grow  older  we  tend  to  bog  down  in  the  diffi- 
cult, petty  details  of  routine.  We  should  do  it,  of 
course,  but  we  should  mix  our  doing  of  it  with  the 
music  of  life  necessary  to  keep  us  smiling. 

For  God's  sake,  don't  ever  forget  how  to  have 
music  in  your  lives  and  don't  ever  forget  how  to 
enjoy  it.  Don't  ever  lose  the  ability  to  see  a  joke,  to 
laugh  at  the  bright  spots  even  in  the  most  serious 
settings.  Don't  ever  mistake  solemnity  for  serious- 
ness. Fun  can  be  serious,  but  never  solemn.  Let  your 
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life,  both  the  living  of  it  and  the  earning  of  your 
living,  be  serious,  but  never  let  it  become  solemn, 
grim  and  dull. 

Life  is  not  required  to  be  solemn.  It  is  a  queer  and 
unrelated  mixture  of  the  comical  and  the  humorous 
and  the  fanciful  and  the  whimsical  with  the  ordi- 
nary realities  and  routines  of  daily  existence.  Life 
is  made  up  of  music  and  work.  I  feel  sorry  for  those 
people  who  have  lacked  the  ear  to  hear  the  music 
and  who  feel  the  whole  business  is  a  grim  job  that 
involves  only  earning  money  and  paying  bills  and 
keeping  our  end  up  in  a  material  sense. 

Do  you  remember  that  charming  old  song:  "Here 
comes  the  man  with  the  mandolin?"  It  tells  us, 
"Open  up  your  hearts  and  let  the  music  in." 

There  is  plenty  of  music  all  around  us,  if  we  will 
bother  to  listen  to  it. 

Justice  Holmes  told  us  that  whether  life  is  worth 
living  depends  on  whether  we  take  in  enough  of  it. 

Amelia  Earhart  said:  "We  must  dare  the  soul's 
dominion."  She  meant  we  must  risk  everything,  be 
afraid  of  nothing,  face  life  boldly  and  take  it  all. 

The  music  of  my  life  was  composed  of  all  sorts  of 
experiences.  There  was  real  music,  which  I  have 
always  loved.  There  was  the  spiritual  music  that 
came  of  travel,  interludes  here  and  there,  remem- 
brances, little  scenes  that  I  will  never  forget,  my 
various  interests  in  furniture,  pictures,  show  horses. 
My  enjoyment  of  life  was  like  something  that  once 
happened  in  Berlin.  We  went  to  Horcher's,  and 
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called  over  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  running  the 
place.  We  told  him  we  wanted  a  top  dinner.  We  did 
not  want  to  order  it.  We  left  the  job  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  like  the  idea  and  got  busy,  attended  by 
a  whole  crew  of  waiters  and  busboys.  First  we  had 
some  wonderful  hors  d'oeuvres.  Then  he  served  up 
two  fish,  about  as  large  as  sardines,  on  each  plate. 
"They  look  good."  I  said.  "What  kind  of  fish  are 
they?"  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  "Never  mind  the 
fish.  Wait  for  the  sauce.  The  sauce  is  the  music." 

Believe  me,  the  sauce  was  the  music.  The  nourish- 
ing part  of  life  is  the  fish,  the  musical  part  the  sauce. 

The  music  of  life  is  the  friendship  of  people,  the 
things  you  see  and  do,  the  interplay  of  human  re- 
lations in  business  and  at  home  and  everywhere,  the 
remembrance  of  warm  things  and  important  ones. 
The  music  of  life  lasts  forever,  even  when  we  are 
gone. 
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XV 


Two  Worlds 


Each  one  of  us  lives  with  and  in  two  worlds. 

One  world  is  the  little  world  inside  ourselves, 
about  which  other  people  know  very  little.  We  our- 
selves don't  understand  it  any  too  well.  But  that 
little  inside  world  is  very  important.  Isn't  it  really 
our  character?  Doesn't  it  contain  all  the  good  and 
bad  within  us?  Doesn't  it  contain  all  our  sources  of 
charm  and  interest?  And  doesn't  its  handling  of  the 
second  world,  the  world  outside,  establish  our  rat- 
ing with  that  outside  world? 

In  the  big  world  our  own  world  has  a  chance  to 
do  what  it  can.  If  our  own  world  is  a  rich,  wise  one, 
full  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  we  can  make  our 
part  in  the  outside  world  important,  interesting 
valuable  to  ourselves  and  our  community.  Our 
ability  to  live  our  lives  depends  on  how  well  the 
two  worlds  interact. 

In  all  human  relationships  this  interaction  takes 
place.  Each  one  of  us  strives  to  understand  the 
outer  world.  Each  one  of  us  strives  to  communicate 
with  the  outer  world.  After  all,  this  outer  world  is 
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simply  the  sum  total  of  all  the  inner  worlds  of  each 
and  everyone  of  us. 

I  know  of  only  three  ways  of  communication  be- 
tween these  two  worlds.  One  is  by  what  we  say.  One 
is  by  what  we  do.  But  the  most  important  is  by  what 
we  radiate  into  and  absorb  from  the  outer  world. 
These  radiations  unconsciously  appear  from  the 
little  things  we  do,  the  little  things  we  say,  to  other 
people;  they  form  the  means  for  the  great  world  to 
learn  about  us.  They  establish  in  a  major  sense  how 
the  world  is  going  to  react  to  us.  We  might  be  able 
to  do  and  say  great  things,  but  if  the  radiations  of 
our  character  and  personality  are  unsatisfactory,  we 
may  never  get  a  chance  to  do  or  say  anything  im- 
portant. 

The  ways  of  communication  between  the  two 
worlds  are  among  the  most  important  things  in  life. 
Most  of  us  are  often  thoughtless,  careless  about 
them,  not  realizing  that  they  are  with  us  all  the  time, 
and  that  we  constantly  have  to  work  with  them.  If 
we  are  to  reconcile  our  personal  world  with  the 
world  around  us  we  must  learn  never  to  be  thought- 
less about  the  only  means  of  contact  between  the 
two. 

You  will  want  to  be  leaders,  you  who  might  be 
reading  this  book.  You,  the  young  people  of  Ameri- 
ca, to  whom  I  have  consciously  addressed  myself 
through  these  rambling  recollections.  It  is  in  youi 
own  hands.  You  can  develop  or  not  develop  your 
immense  abilities,  the  abilities  of  human  kind.  You 
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have  the  choice,  your  will  is  free.  Fear  is  base  and 
unnecessary.  Needless  worry  is  ridiculous  and  ig- 
noble. If  you  live  life  to  the  fullest,  using  all  your 
resources,  life  will  be  full.  If  you  take  in  all  that  it 
offers,  your  world  will  be  a  good  one,  and  the  outer 
world  will  be  enriched  by  your  part  in  it. 
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